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Worcester 
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Beethoven’s Ninth given as finale 


to week-long series of concerts 


By JoHN 


W orcester 

HE 94th Worcester Music Fes- 
tival, held in Memorial Audi- 
torium from Oct. 19 to 24, 
marked the tenth year of participa- 


tion by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
inder Eugene Ormandy. It also 
brought forward William R. Smith, 


issistant to Mr. Ormandy, as piano 
oloist on Monday and conductor of 
the Concert for Young People on 
Saturday morning. 

Changes in choral leadership were 
of especial interest. Mr. Ormandy 
conducted the major choral offerings 

wr the first time since 1947, when he 
had led Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
The three spirituals on Monday and 

short number with orchestra were 
led by the festival’s new music direc- 
tor and choral conductor, T. Charles 
Lee, who had been training the 300- 
voice chorus since March. 

The improvement in the choral sing- 
ing was amazing, even though some 
progress had already been noted in 
recent seasons. Culminating in a bril- 
liant performance on Saturday of the 
Ninth Symphony, the week of singing 
was, with one trifling exception, of 
the highest worth. 


Orchestra Outstanding 


Mr. Ormandy had his players under 
excellent control. Though we. had _ to 
wait until Friday for a symphony, 
the Brahms Fourth, the playing of 
short and familiar works earlier in 
the week was done with fervent at- 
tention to detail. The orchestra also 
shone in the concert version of Tosca, 


given, with only a few cuts, on 
Thursday. 
This year found the Music You 


Asked For program back in its old 
spot on Monday. Nothing else seems 
liven the week’s beginning. 
Here were pieces of music chosen in 
the 1952 ballotting. Others appeared in 
Wednesday’s Concert of Familiar 
Music. The soloists on Wednesday 
were Alec Templeton and vocalists 
Herva Nelli, Wesley Copplestone and 
Luis Pichardo. Miss Nelli and Mr. 
Pichardo appeared again in_ the 
Thursday opera, with Kurt Baum, 
Hugh Thompson, and Lester Eng- 
lander. 

Eleanor Steber was featured in the 
Friday Artist’s Night, and the quar- 
tet on Saturday for the Beethoven 
included Rita Kolacz, Eunice Alberts, 
Harold Haugh and Kenneth Smith. 
\Vorcester young people appearing on 
Saturday morning were Lillian Miska- 
vich, contralto; Susan Mandell, cel- 
esta soloist; and the boys’ section of 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir. 

Total attendance at the six concerts 
was better than last year. Two hun- 
dred were turned away from the 
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Templeton program, and near-capacity 
audiences came on Monday, Friday, 
and Saturday morning. The Saturday 
night attendance rallied only at the 
last minute, and the house was but 
half filled on Thursday for Tosca 

Mr. Smith did not play Richard 
Addinsell’s trifling but popular War- 
saw Concerto, on Monday, because of 
any desire to shine as a soloist, but 
to please a number of Worcester 
people who had voted for the work. 
He gave the music careful and ade- 
quate treatment, and was roundly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Ormandy paraded the 
bright colorings and technical pro- 
ficiency of his orchestra in varied and 
familiar short compositions, the Tann- 
hauser Overture, the Peer Gynt Suite 
No. 1, excerpts from Khachaturian’s 
Gayne Ballet Suite, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien. Worcester showed 
every evidence of affection for Mr. 
Ormandy and his men, and _ the 
warmth was equally discernible 
throughout the week. 

The real hero on Monday was Mr. 
Lee, in the first festival appearance 
since his appointment. Under his di- 
rection, the chorus handled smartly 
complex rhythms of Soon Ah Will 
Be Done and Ain’-a That Good News, 
and gave an affectingly simple and 
sincere reading of Were You There? 
Wilhousky’s setting of The Battle 
Hymn .of the Republic, which. could 
have been a very hackneyed affair, 
was made into a truly stirring num- 
ber with full orchestra, working up 
through its lyric section for male 
voices to a big choral climax. Mr. 
Lee was called back again and again. 

Though Wednesday’s program was 
still popular, everything moved up a 
notch musically. We had Weber's 
Oberon Overture, Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo, Dukas’s The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice, and Liszt’s Les Préludes. Mr. 
Templeton brought poetry and skill to 
the concerto, and he had the utmost 
co-operation from Mr. Ormandy. 

Wednesday’s choral work, heard 
here once before in 1931, was Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s Canticle of the 
Sun. Set to words by St. Francis of 
Assisi, it alternates gentleness with 
considerable religious fervor. The 
mezzo-soprano role was entrusted to 
Mrs. Charles E. Harris, a contralto 
from the chorus and a soloist in a 
local church. She sang with complete 
poise, rich tone and exemplary adher- 
ence to the score. 

After the Wednesday concert had 
reached its full ordinary length, a 


Right: Alec Templeton and Eugene 
Ormandy confer during a rehear- 
sal for the Wednesday night con- 
cert of the Worcester Festival 
(Photograph by Adrian Siegel) 
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the 


intermission 
orchestra to withdraw. Alec Temple 
ton came back to do his famous im 


second permitted 


provisations and _ vocal _take-offs 
There were still more than 3,000 
people in the auditorium at 10:52, 


when Mr. Templeton decided it was 
time to call a halt. The hall had been 
jam-packed to its capacity of 3,450 

The morbid plot of Tosca, on 
Thursday, may have driven away 
some possible patrons. It is probable 
that many could not visualize the giv 
ing of a complete opera in Italian 
in concert form, though untold 
thousands listen to just such a pro 
ceeding when the Metropolitan goes 


on the air. Those who did attend 
were pleasantly surprised. The singers 
did just enough acting to make the 
scenes credible. Herva Nelli was an 


appealing figure and kept within the 


best dictates of the role musically 
and dramatically, except for one 
technical slip at the start of Vissi 


d’arte. Kurt Baum and Hugh Thomp 
son were .in_ splendid voice. Mr 
Pichardo sang the brief roles of 
Angelotti, Sciarrone, and the Jailer 
convincingly. Mr. Englander handled 
the rather fat minor roles of the 
Sacristan and Spoletta with full ap 
preciation of their dramatic implica- 
tions. Mr. Ormandy was in his element 
in this vivid music, and held the vari 
ous participants together in masterful 
fashion. The chorus sang spirited], 
Artist’s Night Change 

Friday at the festival, as far back 
as I can recall, has always meant 
Artist’s Night. The old-time circus, 
with an array of dazzling but light 
tidbits for soloist, chorus and orches 
tra, has given way to a_ revised 
scheme. A central soloist is still fea 
tured, and there are some appetizers 
But Friday now includes a- symphony, 
in this case the Brahms Fourth. Mr 
Ormandy and his men produced a 
really stunning performance, at times 
almost overpowering. 

Eleanor Steber’s perfect command 





of coloratura and other vocal gym- 
nastics were revealed in Mozart's 
motet Exsultate, jubilate. The soprano 


then joined the chorus and orchestra 
in a sonorous performance of Schu 
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Above left te right: Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Kurt Baum, and Herva Nelli, 
three of the vocal soloists in the 
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festival 
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e Omnipotence, 

voice shone with mellow luster. After 
intermission, iss Steber sing 
with effervescent humor Mr. Or 
mandy, and the orchestra gave the 
audience a jolly time with nine ex 
cerpts, arranged by the conduct 
from Die Fledermaus 

Saturday morning found the 
nearly filled with youngsters and 
few of their parents and _ teache 
This was not only the first concert 
Mr. Smith has conducted for chil 
dren, but also the first time he has 
conducted the Philadelpl la Orchestra 
publicly He had a good instinct T 
holding the attention of his hearer 
with preliminary remarks that 
them something about the local 
the music, and his handling of the 
orchestra was deft and sensible 

Lillian Miskavich, young Worcester 
contralto now studying in New \¥ 
was discovered a few vears ag 
Anna Kaskas, in a post-festival audi 
tion. She has a richly expressive tone 
and a_ sincere, friendly personal 
Mr. Ormandy has already expresse 
his desire that she appear in the 1954 
festival, possibly on Monday Miss 
Miskavich ventured over the head 
of her hearers with Voce di do 
from La Gioconda, sung in Itali 
with the orchestra, but they could 1 
derstand her preliminary explanatior 
and admire her voice. Schubert's Die 
Forelle, sung first in English and ther 
in German, was easy fare for the 
smaller fry. Mary V. Lynch was 
companist 
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Don Carrick 


Music Leaders Give Views on Federal Ai 


N the interest of shedding some 
] light on a question as perplexing 

as it is momentous, MusICAL 
AMERICA has sought to obtain the 
views of leaders in walks of American 
musical life on the subject of federal 
aid to and sponsorship of music and 
the other fine arts. Specifically, we 
have asked these people to express 
themselves, briefly or at length (and 
they have done both) on the subject 
of a bill, drawn up by Congressman 
Charles R. Howell of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, that provides for 
the establishment of a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission and the 
erection of a National War Memorial 
Theatre and Opera House in the city 
of Washington, D. C. This bill, known 
as H. R. 5397, was submitted to Con- 
gress at the last session and will be 
reintroduced in the forthcoming ses- 
sion, beginning in January. (A sum- 
mary of the main features of the 
bill appears in adjacent columns.) 

There has been no organized large- 
scale movement either for or against 
such legislation on the part of those 
organizations, institutions and indi- 
viduals in our artistic life who stand 
to gain most through its enactment, 
nor has there been any counting of 
noses to ascertain who and how many 
would saye aye or nay. There also has 
been no exhaustive investigation of 
what the actual needs are for specific 
projects at the dollars-and-cents level 

the level the whole thing boils down 
to in the final analysis. 

Our purpose in this survey is to get 
some idea of the lay of the land and 
if possible to help crystallize a ma- 
jority of opinion. 

In asking for thoughts on the How- 
ell bill, we have encountered an un- 
expected reticence on the part of 
many organization officials and indi- 
viduals to say anything at all. Their 
silence may also be interpreted as 
indifference or uncertainty. Others 
were gratifyingly vocal and explicit. 
Without further ado, we present their 
views hereunder in their own words. 
As further communications on either 
side of this issue reach us, we shall 
publish them. 


Henry B. Cabot, president, trus- 
tees of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc.: 

As Calvin Coolidge said when asked 
about sin, which is a large subject, so 
I, when asked about governmental 
support of the fine arts, also a large 
subject, would like too reply, “I’m 
agin it.” 


Floyd G. Blair, president, Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York: 

(The following is not a direct re- 
ply to MustcaL AMerIcA’s query, but 
it appeared in Mr. Blair’s annual 
report to the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society this. year and thus may be 
taken as a true expression of his 
views. ) 

While musical organizations may be 
helped by providing an opera house 
or concert hall at special concessions 
from commercial rentals, while funds 
might well be provided by municipal 
governments to cover the cost of a 
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special series of concerts, such as 
concerts for school children or free 
outdoor concerts given during the 
summer in a public park, while funds 
might be provided by the Federal 
Government to make possible touring 
abroad by several of our leading or- 
chestras, in general, difficult as the 
financial problems of our orchestras 
may be, they still should be met by 
each community which the orchestra 
serves and not solved by grants from 
Washington. 


Eric Oldberg, president, Orches- 
tral Association, sponsoring orga- 
nization of the Chicago Symphony: 

Although I do not feel competent 
to comment in detail on Congressman 
Howell’s bill, concerning which you 
have written to me, I do feel that the 
time must come when our government 
takes an interest (and possibly backs 
it financially) in the fine arts of our 
own United States of America. 

As you know, we Americans have 
been very generous in the past in re- 
building destroyed libraries, restoring 
art galleries, etc., in foreign coun- 
tries; but our own cultural institu- 
tions continue to exist on the = 
of private charity. As events make i 
more and more difficult to call spent 
edly upon generous individuals for 
gifts, we will be faced with a cultural 
disintegration and starvation. 

The only fear is, that government 
subsidy might mean government con- 
trol. | hope a method can be worked 
out, as was done for many decades 
in the European countries (before 
they decided to blow up theirs and 
each other’s cultures) by which a 
mutually satisfactory and controlling 
administration can be instituted, in 
which both government and the pri- 
vate individual or enterprise partici- 
pate. 


Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board, New York City Center of 
Music and Drama: 

I have always been interested in 
any effort to promote Government 
support for the performing arts. 

You may be interested to know, if 
you have not been aware of it already, 
that we got a bill unanimously adopt- 
ed in the closing days of the last 
legislative session and later signed by 
Governor Dewey, by which, for the 
first time in New York’s history, the 
City is empowered to appropriate 
funds in aid of the City Center of 
Music and Drama, Inc. This enabling 
act will have to be implemented by 
local action. We plan to follow that 
up as soon as we know who is going 
to be the next Mayor and the other 
members of the New York City Board 
of Estimate. 

Now, as to Congressman Howell’s 
bill: Of course, | am in favor of any 
proposal which will pave the way for 
Government support. When I think 
of what a small annual appropriation 
will do to stimulate the establishment 
of institutions, like our City Center of 
Music and Drama here in New York, 
it just seems possible to belie.« that 
sooner or later enlightened me abers 
of Congress will become interested 
and enthusiastic. 





The Howell Bill (HR 5397) proposes: 


(1) to establish a federal arts commission to encourage 
and increase the accessibility of the fine arts. 
(2) to establish an opera house in Washington D. C. 


The proposed arts commission would be authorized: 


(1) to assist arts projects, both public and _ private, 
through grants, loans, and other forms of aid. 

(2) to award scholarships for fine arts study. 

(3) to administer an opera house in the nation’s capital. 


The proposed commission would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the government and fifteen leaders in the 
fields of fine arts, education, recreation, and public af- 


fairs. 


The Howell Bill defines the fine arts as including opera 


and other forms of music, 


drama, ballet and other 


forms of dance, literature, architecture, painting and 
other plastic and graphic arts, and the communication 


arts, radio, television, etc. 





We have a public education system 
from which millions of young people 
are graduating, and among some of 
them surely are sensitive young people 
interested in the finer things of life. 
The Government appropriates funds 
for libraries, museunis, aquariums and 
zoological gardens and, of course, 
that is one of the big arguments for 
New York City’s appropriating a 
small amount each year in aid of the 
City Center. 

The argument for Federal aid in 
widening the opportunities for appre- 
ciation of the performing arts would 
be that various companies would oper- 
ate on a regional, if not a national, 
scale. In other words, orchestras, bal- 
let, opera and drama companies would 
not be entirely local in character, be- 
cause they would be crossing state 
lines, just as when our City Center 
Opera Company goes to Chicago, De- 
troit and other cities, and our Ballet 
Company, at the request of the State 
Department, travels to all the coun- 
tries in Western Europe. 

I am in receipt of a letter from 
Russell L. Riley, Director of Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice in the Department of State, 
which reads as_ follows: 


“T am glad to have the op- 
portunity to express to the 
Board of the City Center of 
Music and Drama the Depart- 
ment’s gratification at the con- 
tinuing success of the New 
York City Ballet in its appear- 
ances overseas. I understand 
that the Company is enjoying 
the highest critical praise in its 
present tour of Italian cities, 
in addition to the distinction of 
receiving invitations to dance 
at La Scala Opera and the 
Venice Biennale. 

“The Ballet’s tours have been 
a principal contribution to the 


objectives of the Department’s 
educational exchange program, 
particularly in helping to 
change the widespread foreign 
opinion that American § values 
are almost completely material- 
istic. Reports from abroad 
show that its performances 
have left the impression of an 
artistic excellence that is repre- 
sentative of the high cultural 
sti indards of this country. 

“The Department has tried to 
give, through American Foreign 
Service posts, the utmost as- 
sistance and public recognition 
to these tours because of their 
great intercultural value. We 
hope that they will continue 
and will extend in the future 
to still other parts of the 
world.” 


Our Company has had three tours 
in Europe, including Western Ger- 
many, and also including perform- 
ances at Covent Garden and at the 
Edinburgh Festival. All of this has 
been done on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and without much advance planning. 
If it were ever possible to have some 
small form of Federal subsidy, this 
Company would have a far broader 
base of opportunity, both in this 
country and abroad. 

So, this bill is a good start. If it is 
enacted into a law it ought to attract 
nation-wide attention and nation-wide 
support. Of course, it is paragraph 7 
which gives most encouragement to 
the idea of Federal sponsorship of 
a national theatre and opera house 
Section 11, on page 22, would be an 
encouragement to the ideas first ex- 
pressed in this letter and, as far as | 
am concerned, would really stimulate 
efforts to establish operating compa- 
nies like the City Center. 

My only concern is that this bill is 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HEN Elizabeth Sprague Cool 
idge died on Nov. 4 in Cam- 


bridge, Mass., the United 
Stites and the world lost one of their 
most beneficent citizens. Her long 
liie of 89 years was singularly for- 
tunate, for she was able to conceive 
anl to carry to full fruition services 
to music that may well make her 
name outlast that of many a figure 
now rampant in newspaper headlines 
Endowed with great wealth, — she 
sought to do the greatest possible 
good with it, and in music, which she 
ed and practiced herself, she found 
an ideal medium. She knew from 
personal experience how important it 
could be in the life of the individual, 
and she once said: “I have often felt 
that my work for chamber music has 
shaped my own destiny quite as truly 
as | have attempted to guide its 
course. It has given to my life a 
sienificance which had not, before, 
been revealed to me.” 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation at the Library of Con- 
gress, the Coolidge Festivals of 
chamber music at the South Moun- 
tain Temple of Chamber Music in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and elsewhere 
throughout the world, and her count- 
less personal commissions of indi 
vidual works and other services to 
artists are a monument to her work. 
She gave not only generously, but 
wisely. By giving complete artistic 
freedom to composers her commis 
sions and endowments were assured 
of a happy outcome; and she was 
concerned with the sustenance and 
encouragement of the art. Mrs. 
Coolidge helped not only composers 
and performers but the public, for 
many of her gifts went to educa- 
tional institutions and organizations 
devoted to the propagation of good 
music. 

Music for Dancing 


Her benefactions to music led her 
into other arts. It was at the tenth 
festival of chamber music in the Cool- 
idge Auditorium of the Library of 
Congress, on Oct. 30, 1944, that 
Martha Graham and her company 
gave the world premieres of Appa- 
lachian Spring, with a score by 
Aaron Copland; Mirror Before Me 
(jater retitled Herodiade), with mu- 
sic by Paul Hindemith; and Imagined 
Wing, with a score by Darius Mil- 
haud. Since then, Appalachian Spring 
and Herodiade have become classics 
o! the contemporary theatre. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Cool- 
idge Foundation had commissioned the 
score for Stravinsky’s ballet Apol- 
lon-Musagéte, in 1928. The founda- 
tion also commissioned William Schu- 
man’s score for Martha Graham’s 
Night Journey, another memorable 
dance work. 
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Sir Henry H. 
Kitson's bas-relief 
of Mrs. Coolidge, 
in the Temple of 
Music at South 
Mountain 


When Elizabeth Sprague was born 
in Chicago on Oct. 30, 1864, the Civil 
War was still raging. 
have dreamed, in the 


The late 


MUSICS BENEFACTRESS 


By Ropert Sasin 


out her life, both before and after her 
marriage, music was a constant force 


No one could” in her existence. After the death 
wildest reach 


of her parents and of her husband, in 


of the imagination, that she would be 1915, she turned increasingly to it 


celebrating her birthday eighty years 
later in the nation’s capital in the front 
row of an auditorium she had given, 
enjoying three works by one of the 
world’s greatest dancers to music by ber music: 
three of the world’s foremost compos- while I was living 
foundation 
Her father, 


ers, commissioned 
which she had set 


In a paper read before the Mother's 
Club of Cambridge in 1951 Mrs. Cool- 
idge told the story of her first major 
step in her long patronage of cham 
“Thirty-five vears ago, 
n New York, | 
received a letter from a total stranger 
in Chicago, saying that he, as a mem 


\lbert Arnold Sprague, president of a ber of the Chicago Orchestra, was 


wholesale grocery 
phony. 
she was married 


geon of Boston and 


became one 
of the sponsors of the Chicago Sym 
Elizabeth studied the piano 
and also took composition. 
t Frederick 
Shurtleff Coolidge, an orthopedic sur- 
Pittsfield. Their 


playing quartets with others of the 
same body, and felt that with the 
aid of a sponsor, they might become 
In 189] a first-class organization He had 
been given my name as one who might 
possibly be interested in such a project 
(In parenthesis, let me say that Chi- 


son, Albert Sprague Coolidge, who cago was my birthplace; that my 


became a professor of 
University, 

mother’s musical talent. 
to play both the oboe and the viola, 


Harvard 


chemistry at 
inherited his of its orchestra; that I had played 
He learned with it under its founder, Theodore 


father had been one of the sponsors 


Thomas, and had lately established 


and it was for him that Mrs, Cool- — in it a pension fund in memory of my 
idge composed her Sonata for Oboe parents, both recently dead I sup 
and Piano and other works. Through pose that these facts had brought my 





A portrait of Mrs. Coolidge painted in 1923 
by John Singer Sargent 


not only generously, but wisely 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge gave 


name to this artist’s attention. )” 
lhe artist who wrote the letter was 


Hugo ixortschak, and his appeal awak 
ened a great interest in Mrs. Coolidge 
She had been listening to the FI 

zaley Quartet at the New York home 


ot Edward J. de Coppet, its tour 
der and patron, and she was now in- 


spired to emulate his example She 
was about to go to Chicago on busi 
ness, and she wrote to Mr. Kort 
schak agreeing to listen to his quar 
tet She has described that experi 
ence “How well | remember their 
exciting pertormance of the César 
Franck ! It has never thrilled me 
more than on that unique occasior 

1916 Before | left Chicago I had 
signed with these artists a three-year 
contract. They were to play for and 
with me in Pittsfield, my summer 
home, and at my New York apart 


' 
ment in winter Like the eighteent! 


century patrons of music, Mrs, Cool 


idge decided to live with music and 
make it a part of her daily life, i 

stead of mailing a check, as so mat 

twentieth-century patrons dé 


The Berkshire Quartet 


The quartet went to Pittsfield in 
lune, 1916 Mrs. Coolidge decided 
to call it the Berkshire Quartet, which 


inspired a sarcastic violinist, she tells 


us, to ask: “Why not the Park Ave 


nue Quartet?” The agreement was 
that the quartet should not launcl 
upon a public career until it had pre 
pared itself through long and arduous 
rehearsal. The musicians worked in 


Mrs. Coolidge’s music room in New 
York in the winter, and she was able 
to watch the growth of the organiza 
tion day by day. In 1917 she built 
a music hall and some artists’ bunga- 
lows on South Mountain, at Pitts 
field, and in September, 1918, the first 


Berkshire Chamber Music Festival 
was held. 

Wisdom and goodness of heart are 
reflected in her description of this 
event: “It took place but two months 
before the armistice of 1918 All 


our thinking and acting had_ been 
geared to war since April, 1917; it 
was truly wonderful to see, gathered 
together in peace and enjoyment, the 
representatives of nations still in 
deadly combat; Italian Ugo Ara and 
Austrian Fritz Kreisler, each of whom 
had fought against the other’s coun 
trv; German Emmeran Stoeber and 
French Georges Longy, listening in 
appreciation each to the other’s mu 
sic; Hungarian Harmati playing Rus 
sian music; Austrian Kortschak 
leading his Quartet through a prize- 
winning Polish composition.” 

Mrs. Coolidge now established com- 
petitions for prizes and began to 
commission works with an ever-in 
creasing generosity. Famous artists 

(Continued on page 34) 
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{ Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy; the 
festival chorus under its new director, T. Charles Lee; and many 
guest artists take part in 94th Worcester Music Festival, Oct. |9- 


{ Music loses one of its most generous patrons, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, on Nov. 4 (Page 5). 
Fritz Reiner conducts first concert as Chicago Symphony's new 


conductor, Oct. 15. Other orchestras throughout the country 
{ Domenico Scarlatti is subject of important new book by Ralph 
{ Elisabeth Schwarzkopf makes United States debut in initial event 
of new Concert Society series in New York, Oct. 25 (Page 14). 

{ Carmen is telecast in color by NBC-TV Opera Theatre, Oct. 31 


{ San Francisco Opera season ends, and company makes annual 


{ Music Critics workshop held in New York, Oct. 29-Nov. | (Page 








Philharmonic Society 
Holds Annual Meeting 


At the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society’s annual meeting at 
Steinway Hall, on Oct. 20, Floyd G. 
Blair, president of the society, an- 
nounced that total attendance for last 
year’s regular subscription series of 
105 concerts was 240,840, an increase 
in nearly 2,000 resulting from the ad- 
dition of two concerts. The Friends 
of the Philharmonic had _ increased 
both the size of their membership and 
their contribution to the society. Total 
contributions during 1952-53 amounted 
to over $110,000, showing an increase 
of more than twenty per cent. 

In his report to the society, David 
M. Keiser, treasurer, stated that the 
gross combined cost of operations was 
$1,135,243.16 for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1953. Of this sum, $1,029,- 
624.14 represented the cost of oper- 
ations, excluding the orchestra’s pen- 
sion plans. Receipts from concerts 
during the 28-week season were $604,- 
472.55, which with broadcasting fees, 
recording royalties, and special con- 
cessions amounted to combined re- 
ceipts of $794,510.41. A concert defi- 
cit of $235,113.73, and a pension plans 
deficit, resulted in a total operating 
deficit for the year of $235,845.41. En- 
dowment and general funds income 
and contributions from the auxiliary 
board, radio memberships, and guar- 
antors’ fund left a final net deficit of 
$107,135.78. 

Immediately following the society’s 
annual meeting, the board of directors 
re-appointed the following officers for 
1953-54: Floyd G. Blair, president; 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, Mrs. John Pratt, 
Ralph F. Colin, and Paul G. Penn- 
oyer, vice-presidents; David M. Kei- 
ser, vice-president and treasurer; Wil- 
liam Rosenwald and Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., assistant treasurers; 
Parker McCollester, secretary; and 
Arthur Judson, executive secretary. 


Markova Signs 
With Metropolitan 


The English dancer Alicia Mz irkova, 
currently appearing in Europe as guest 
star with the Marquis de Cuevas’ 
Grand Ballet, has been engaged by the 
Metropolitan’ Opera for a single ap- 
pearance at the opera house on New 
Year’s Eve. Miss Mz irkova will join 
the company for the season’s first per- 
formance of Fledermaus, in the ballet 
choreographed by the Metropolitan’s 
ballet director, Zachary Solov. 

Although Miss Markova will be 
seen in only one role this season, her 
appointment at the Metropolitan is to 
be considered as a step in the develop- 
ment of the production practices of 


the opera house, according to Rudolf 
Bing, general manager. It is hoped 
that eventually, if finances permit, the 
Metropolitan’s ballet corps will give 
regular programs of its own during 
the season. Mr. Bing indicated that 
next year he would like to produce a 
one-act opera and a major ballet in 
the same bill. 


The Metropolitan Opera has en- 
gaged Vilma Georgiou, a young so- 
prano from Salonika, Greece, who 
will make her debut as Yniold in 
Pelléas et Mélisande, on Nov. 27. She 
made her professional debut with the 
Salonika Philharmonic in 1948 and 
has appeared here with the New York 
City Opera Company. 


San Francisco Opera 
Names New Director 


San Francisco. — Kurt Herbert 
Adler, former assistant to the late 
Gaetano Merola, general director of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, 
has been appointed artistic director of 
the organization. He will share the 
duties formerly given to Mr. Merola 
with Howard K. Skinner, manager of 
the company. 


Educators To Hold 
Conventions in Chicago 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music will convene for its 29th 
annual meeting in Chicago on Nov. 
27. Special events listed for the three- 
day session are a symposium on music, 
literature and materials, conducted by 
William Schuman; a forum on the 
opera workshop, with Boris Goldov- 
sky and Hans Heinsheimer leading the 
discussion; and a symposium on the 
economic problems of orchestra per- 
sonnel, conducted by Helen M. 
Thompson, executive secretary of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

Chicago will also be the site of the 
biennial convention of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, from 
March 26 to 31. 


Bartlett and Robertson To 
Introduce Bliss Concerto 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
will give the first New York perform- 
ance of the revised version of Arthur 
Bliss’s Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra, when they appear as so- 
loists with the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety in Town Hall on Dec. 14. They 
will be also joined by the conductor, 
Thomas Scherman, for a performance 
of Bach’s C major Concerto for Three 
Pianos. 


Chicago Symphony Begins First Season 


Under Reiner—Other Orchestral Openings 


Chicago 
HEN Fritz Reiner came on 
stage at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 
15 for the opening of the Chi- 
cago Symphony season, he was given 
a welcome whose warmth was more 
than cordial. Throughout the house 
there was an air of expectancy. As 
the evening progressed, that expect- 
ancy turned to enthusiasm, for Mr. 
Reiner proceeded to give a lively dem- 
onstration of his ability to create in- 
tensely vital music. Both texture and 
structure of the scores he conducted 
were made clean and strong. 

As he assumes the post of regular 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner inherits a fine instrument 
and one to which he has already 
brought improvements. The most 
notable of these is the new first 
cellist, Janos Starker, whose presence 
seems to have given the section a new 
lustre. The upper strings have been 
increased in number, and a return to 
an approximation of the seating in 
the old Frederick Stock manner has 
much to commend it for balance and 
contrast of tonal bodies. 

In all, it was a reassuring opening 
for audience, musicians on stage, and 
management alike. For the audience 
there was the substantial sound of the 
music in Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2. For 
them, too, there was the prospect of 
a season of interesting programs un- 
marred by a debilitating tentativeness. 
For the men of the orchestra, there 
was the sure beat of the experienced 
conductor who knows precisely what 
he wants and how to get it. For the 
management, there was the refreshing 
prospect of a near sell-out in sub- 
scriptions for the season. 

Moreover, during the following two 
weeks of concerts there was nothing 
brought forward to change materially 
the initial impression Mr. Reiner had 
created. If he and the soloist, Guiomar 
Novaes, were not always of one mind 
in the performance of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto, on Oct. 22, this was 
a minor consideration when confront- 
ed with the total musical effect they 
created. After intermission, once 
again alone with the orchestra, Mr. 
Reiner brought out a sunlit version 
of Mozart’s Symphony in C major, 
K. 425. 

For his third program of the sea- 
son, Mr. Reiner introduced Proko- 
fieff’s Seventh Symphony here. It was 
received with neither enthusiasm nor 
frigidity, but at least with attention. 
Such a reaction may have been due 
in part to the initial shock that such 
an ingenuous and seemingly naive 
symphony follows on the heels of 
Prokofieff’s relatively sophisticated 
Sixth, and in part to the mellow 
warmth and humanity Mr. Reiner 
found in the score. Under his direc- 
tion, even the rather rowdy cancan 
of the last: movement was tempered 
to a gentility fundamentally at odds 
with the musical matter. 

Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, has been 
added to the roster of guest con- 
ductors scheduled to appear with the 
Chicago Symphony during the season. 
Igor Stravinsky, Bruno Walter, and 
Ernest Ansermet will also conduct 
during Mr. Reiner’s midseason vaca- 
tion. 

—Louis O. PALMER 


Cleveland 


HE two opening concerts, on Oct. 
8 and 10, of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s 36th season set an all-time 
record for attendance, The orchestra 
personnel also was at maximum 


strength—100 men and women. George 
Szell, starting his eighth season as 
musical director of the orchestra, 
chose for the opening program Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to Egmont, Boris 
Blacher’s Variations for Orchestra on 
a Theme by Paganini, Op. 26, Stra- 
vinsky’s Fire Bird, and Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. 

A new set, designed to accentuate 
details of sound, has been installed 
on the stage of Severance Hall. The 
Musical Arts Association, supporting 
the Cleveland Orchestra, also has a 
new president, Percy W. Brown, 
music patron and long-time member 
of the executive committee of the 
organization. He succeeds Thomas L. 
Sidlo, who after fourteen years of 
service, asked to be relieved of his 
job on account of his health. 

During the season of 24 pairs of 
concerts, Ernest Ansermet, Eleazar de 
Carvalho, and Leopold Stokowski wi!l 
be guest conductors. Rudolph Ring- 
wall, associate conductor, will direct 
thirty children’s concerts, six Sunday 
Twilight concerts, and two of the 
regular programs. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra Chorus, directed by Robert 
M. Stofer and Russell Gee, is already 
in rehearsal for the several choral 
works to be performed, including 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The fourth pair of concerts, on 
Oct. 29 and 31, brought a major event 
in the premiere of Herbert Elwell’s 
The Forever Young—a Ritual for 
Voice and Orchestra. Commissioned 
by Mr. Szell, the work was written 
at Yaddo in 1952. The text is a poem 
by Pauline Hanson, Boston poet now 
resident secretary at Yaddo. The four 
movements bear the titles Dirge, Ex 
hortation, Eulogy, Consecration and 
Epilogue, and Elwell calls the whole 
a ritual since “the impression seems 
sufficiently akin to that of a memorial 
ceremony to justify the use of the 
word.” 

The work was splendidly per 
formed. As mezzo-soprano soloist, 
Marie Simmelink Kraft had the gift 
of projecting the human voice as if 
it were an instrument of the orches 
tra, and her diction and musicianship 
were superb. Several recalls for the 
performers and the composer gave 
evidence of the approval of the capa- 
city audiences that heard the premiere 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Cincinnati 


ITH Thor Johnson as conductor, 

the Cincinnati Symphony opened 
its 59th season with an all-orchestral 
program on Oct. 9 and 10 at Music 
Hall. Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, Op. 11, beautifully played. 
served as a tribute to the memory of 
Robert A. Taft, who was a board 
member of the symphony for many 
years. It was followed by the same 
composer’s First Essay for Orches- 
tra. In these pieces Mr. Johnson was 
in better form than in the remainder 
of the program, which consisted of 
Hans Kindler’s transcription of Fres- 
cobaldi’s Toccata (as a_ curtain 
raiser), Schumann’s First Symphony, 
and Ravel’s Second Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite. Orchestral sound seemed 
to be stressed more than interpretative 
strength. 

Robert Casadesus was the superb 
soloist in Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto, for the Oct. 16 and 17 pair 
of concerts. His piano tone had lustre, 
elegance and polish, and he played 
with pronounced style, taste and 
artistry. 

Harald Saeverud’s Galdreslatten 
(Danza Sinfonica con Passacazglia) 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Little Orchestra Society 
Opens Seventh Season 


Little Orchestra Society, 
Scherman, conductor. Ann 
soprano; Ruth Kobart, mezzo- 
soprano; Sandra Warfield, contralto; 
John Druary, tenor. Town Hall, Oct. 
19; 


Thomas 
Ayars, 


a ee ere Pergolesi 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 35 ...Creston 
BEE. #4004046. decdKedas Stravinsky 


The little Orchestra Society, 
founded by Thomas Scherman and 
carried through six illustrious seasons 
under his direction, has issued one of 
its most stimulating prospectuses this 
year. The opening program, the first 
of eight in its Town Hall series, was 
notable for a performance of Stravin- 
sky’s little satiric opera Mavra, with 
Ann Ayars and John Druary as the 
pair of ill-starred lovers, Sandra 
Warfield as the mother passionately 
in search of a cook, and Ruth Kobart 
as the not entirely disinterested neigh- 
bor. David Randolph provided an 
illuminating introduction, setting the 
stage and explaining the composer’s 
irreverent intentions toward the nine- 
teenth-century tradition of Russian 
opera, as depicted in this work. 

Stravinsky’s sense of humor is 
brittle, and the musical farce is not 
always immediately apparent. But the 
audience enjoyed itself imme nsely, as 
did the singers, who handled the 
spirited coloratura with flourish and 
bravely held their own against the 
thump-plunk of the orchestral ac- 
companiment. It was interesting to 
note that the vocal writing in Mavra 
(1922), however facetious, is very 
much like that of The Rake’s Prog- 


Robert 
Casadesus 


thirty 


ress, which followed 
later. 

In the Pergolesi work, Miss Ayars 
and Miss Warfield had to substitute 
for a chorus in the choral sections, 
but their voices were so evenly 
matched that the ensemble effect was 
admirably compensated for. Though 
they were both a little tense at first, 
they sang with rich tone and beautiful 
inflection. The Creston symphony, for 
all its banalities, brought the full re- 
sources of Mr. Scherman’s orchestra 
into play, and a fine showing it was. 


—C. B. 


years 


Philharmonic Plays New Works 
By Malipiero and Hindemith 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 22: 


Vivaldiana ........ . Malipiero 
(First New York ‘perform: ance) 
Die ao armonie der Welt. Hindemith 
irst New York perform: ance) 
Sena tect Ss ee 
The musical materials of Hinde- 
(Continued on page 22) 


Recitals in New York 





Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 21 


A stimulating and provocative pian- 
ist, Robert Goldsand in this recital 
revealed a command of touches and 
tonal colors reminiscent of the palmy 
days of Josef Hofmann. Whether in 
the murky romanticism of Alban 
Berg’s Sonata, in the stylistic perfec- 
tion of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 3, or in Schumann’s myriad- 
faceted Kreisleriana, Mr. Goldsand 
was the faithful and _ conscientious 
evocator of beauty, never its equivo- 
cator. His playing of the Scherzo in 
the Beethoven sonata, for insté ance, 
with iis marvelously sung melody 
the treble against the fleeting light. 
ness and staccato of the bass, was the 
kind of playing one dreams of but 
_ lom hears. Under his fingers every 

iote of the Kreisleriana glowed, warm 
mor luminous, as if interpreter and 
instrument were fused together in 
one communing emotional experience. 


Three Debussy preludes and the 
Etude after Czerny were likewise 
played with resplendent color and 


consummate artistry, and his virtu- 
osic simul: ition here of orchestral ef- 
fects in Stravinsky’s Petrouchka bor- 
dered on the incredible. To a large, 
discriminating and appreciative audi- 
ence’s demand for encores the pianist 
responded generously. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 20 


Joseph Szigeti opened his Carnegie 
Hall recital with an unfamiliar 
Sonata in G major by Tartini. The 
distinguished violinist played it with 

. blend of dignity and musical ex- 
citement that made it a wholly wel- 
come curtain-raiser to a surpassing 
recital. Jumping a few hundred years, 


November 15, 1953 


he turned next to Prokofieff, present- 
ing the recently discovered Sonata in 
D minor, Op. 115, for violin alone, 
and the Song without Words, in B 


minor. To an artist of Mr. Szigeti’s 
calibre, the radical change of styles 
posed no problems. The ensuing 
Variation d’Apollon, from Stravin- 


sky’s Apollon Musagéte, served as a 
pleasant prelude to the major achieve- 
ment of the evening — Beethoven's 
Sonata in F major, Op. 24 (Spring). 
Here was a performance of supreme 
enchantment, from the melting lyric- 
ism of the opening phrase to_ the 
rippling figures of the finale. Carlo 

3ussotti, the excellent accompanist of 
the evening, seemed to be especially 
fired by the violinist’s inspired exam- 
ple in this glorious sonata. 

After intermission, Mr. Szigeti 
returned alone to play Bach’s Partita 
in D minor, which he elected to play 
with the Chaconne following the 
Giga. The most unmitigated purist 
could not object to the change in this 
case, the choice of a most scrupulous 
and self-effacing musician, who surely 
came to his decision after much 
thought. The final Giga has always 
seemed anticlimactic after the gigan- 
tic Chaconne, but, in any case, the 
architectural magnificence of the art- 
ist’s interpretation was justification 
enough. 

—A. B. 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 22 


At her best, Aurora Mauro-Cottone 
was capable of striking pianism. Scat- 
tered throughout a program that in- 
cluded Mozart’s variations, Lison 
dormait; Schumann’s G minor So- 
nata, Op. 22; a Chopin group; and 


the first performance of Bozidar 
Kunce’s Toccata, Op. 53, there were 
pages of first-rate playing. Miss 








Workshop Critic Reviews Philharmonic 


S part of the recent Music 

Critics’ Workshop held in New 

York and reported on page 34 
of this issue, the visiting critics were 
invited to the Oct. 29 concert of the 
New York Philharmonic- Symphony 
and then asked to submit reviews of 
the event. The reviews were dis- 
cussed in one of the subsequent work- 
shop sessions, and the following, writ- 
ten by Wriston Locklair of The Char- 
lotte Observer, was adjudged the best. 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor ; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, pianist. ( ‘arnegie Hall, 
Oct. 29: 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave.. - Mendelssohn 
Piano Concerto No. 4, in C minor. 
et aT eT TTT TT Tee Saint-Saéns 
Pelleas "and Melisande...... Schénberg 
Interlude and Dance from La Vida 
MOE ‘cclsetiavetatrnssoussad Falla 


Dimitri Mitropoulos — resurrected 
Arnold Schoénberg’s lengthy and un- 
familiar tone poem Pelleas and Meli- 
sande for the novelty on this program. 
The orchestra gave the first Ameri- 
can performance of the work in 1915; 
it has not since been programmed by 
the Philharmonic, and its total num- 
ber of hearings in this country must 
be minute. Its relative obscurity, com- 
pared to Verklirte Nacht and the 
Gurre-lieder, is not too surprising. 
Pelleas and Melisande is scored for 
an enlarged orchestra; it takes more 
hours of rehearsal and musical con- 
centration than most orchestras can 
spare ; and, finally, because of its com- 
plicated structure ‘and its introduction 
of so much and varied thematic mate- 
rial, an audience can become lost and 
disinterested before its completion. 

Therefore, it was unfortunate that 
Mr Mitropoulos chose to unfold these 
mysteries after intermission. A _lis- 


tener is more alert, more curious, and 
more receptive to new ideas during 
the earlier parts of a program. If he 
has been given an overture and a daz- 
zling soloist in the first half, as was 
the case last night when Robert Casa 
desus gave the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
No. 4, the listener may have reached 
the point of saturation by intermission. 

And to follow the Schénberg epic 
with such a trifle as the Introduction 
and Dance from La Vida Breve was 
a considerable letdown, emotionally 
and artistically. 

There is so much to digest in the 
Schonberg, so many pages of tonal 
color and harmony, such great 
swatches of sound, that an audience 
needs more than one hearing every 38 
years. It is early Schonberg, but the 
work does not have the sustained dis- 
sonance or utter objectivity of a Berg 
or Webern. Schoénberg followed the 
Maeterlinck play as closely as pos- 
sible, and he did not spare the or- 
chestra. Why, the trombones are 
called on to play glissandos at the 
close of the scherzo section! 

The reception last night was rather 
cool, with the first applause and a 
bravo or two sailing down from the 
upper balcony. Pelleas and Melisand 
deserved more attention and appreci- 
ation because Mr. Mitropoulos con- 
ducted it with complete belief in its 
merits and the orchestra was uncom- 
monly responsive to his wishes 

Mr. Casadesus made his eighteenth 
appearance with the Philharmonic last 
night. He is a phenomenal pianist, and 
his interpretation of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto was electric. Applause for 
the soloist was long and sincere. The 
concert opened with a shimmering and 
heart-warming reading of Mendels 
sohn’s Fingal’s Cave overture 

Wriston LocKLAIR 








Robert Goldsand 


Joseph Szigeti 


Mauro-Cottone was not a consistent 
performer, though. Her Mozart had 
clarity of finger technique, but it did 
not really sparkle. Her approach to 
Schumann was well considered as 
structural relationships, but the un 
derlying impetus was not sustained 
In three Chopin Impromptus and _ the 
Barcarolle, there were as many color 
less phrases as poetically phrased 
ones. Only in the new toccata—a 
harmless showpiece, neither modern 
nor old-fashioned — did the pianist 
strike a steady spark, playing with 
virtuosity and verve throughout 


Gabriel Banat, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 23 


The novelty in Gabriel Banat’s re 
warding violin recital was Recitatiy 
and Rondo, Op. 21, by Gunther 
Schuller, a 28-year-old American com- 
poser, who is a horn player in the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra. It 
proved to be a very promising piece, 
rather than a really finished one. For 
an atonalistic composition, its rhythms 
were rather naive, depending too 
much on sudden halts for effect; but 
there was a_ striking inner_ tension 
motivating this music that indicated a 
composer of unusual gifts. Mr. Banat 
played the work impressively, and it 
was his best interpretation in a pro- 
gram that also included Pergolesi’s 


Sonata in E major; Bach’s Partita 
in B minor, for violin alone; Brahms’s 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 108; and 
shorter pieces. Although the young 
violinist’s performances were lacking 
in abandon and intensity, he plaved 
with unfailing taste and sure tecl 


nique. If Bach partita was rather 
small-scale and the Brahms sonata 
was lyrical rather than passionate, 


they were still performances of a 


potentially superior violinist Artur 
Balsam was the expert accompanist 
A.B 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 24, 3:00 


In the second of Mr. Arrau’s sever 


l 
32 


recitals devoted t Beethoven's 

piano sonatas, it was perhaps inevit 
able that it should be something of a 
letdown after the great expectations 


Which is not to 


aroused by the first 


imply that the progr was less than 
first-rate but that there were fewer 
high points 

Part of the fault could be laid 


the choice of sonatas. Op. 7 is one of 
the least interesting, except for the 
final rondo, which Mr. Arrau played 
with extreme sensitivity. Op. 14, N« 
2, the best all-around performance of 
the afternoon, is a lightweight piece 
Op. 54 might have been a little less 
matter-of-fact, and Op. 101 seemed a 
bit too fussy after the pianist’s won 


derfully serene performance of 
another late sonata, Op. 110, the pre 
vious week. It remained for Op. 53 





the Waldstein, to reach the height 
expected of Mr. Arrau. This was a 
truly stirring pestorns ince that re- 
tained its fascination throughout, in 
spite of an overslow slow movement 
and in spite of the fact that it came 
at the end of the program more than 
two hours in length. Indeed, it was 
the ineffably tender final rondo that 
was the crowning point of the after- 
noon. 


(Continued on page 14) 


























A Wandering Minstrel 


It was inevitable that the story 
of the celebrated three-way part- 


nership between W. S. Gilbert, 
Arthur Sullivan and Richard 
D’Oyly Carte eventually would 


come to the screen—in Technicolor 
—and it has. A British company 
has made an eye-filling, frequently 
amusing and not too whimsical 
film biography of the co-founders 
of English light opera. It covers 
the period from the opening per- 
formance of their first collabora- 
tion, Trial by Jury, through the 
fabulously successful, though far 
from serene, years at the Savoy 
Theatre, where the relationship 
frequently reached the breaking 
point, and the final dissolution of 
the trio through the death of its 
musical component, Sir Arthur. 

Two of England’s finest actors, 
Robert Morley and Maurice 
Evans, undertake the parts of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, respectively, and 
D’Oyly Carte is played by Peter 
Finch. Martyn Green, the most fa- 
mous Savoyard of our own time, 
enlivens many of the musical epi- 
sodes that flit all too briefly across 
the screen. The only extended 
representation of the operettas is 
a beautifully conceived, though 
rather breathless, tabloid version 
of Trial by Jury. But there are 
colorful excerpts from The Mi- 
kado, lIolanthe, The Gondoliers, 
Ruddigore, and others. 

The heart of the story is, of 
course, Sullivan’s growing convic- 
tion that he is wasting his talents 
on frivolous music and that he 
should give himself to more seri- 
ous concerns. This is countered by 
Gilbert’s staunch and canny faith 
in the status quo, and their argu- 
ments cast the shadow of near- 
estrangement over the last years 
of their brilliant career in tandem. 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Morley are en- 
gaging and believable in their title 
roles, although Mr. Morley’s Gil- 
bert occasionally is more a caric- 
ature of the universal John Bull 
than it is a portrait of a witty and 
intellectually well-endowed poet. 

Despite the lavishness of the 
production and the authenticity of 
the musical performances, the true 
lover of G. & S. will be dismayed 
by the brevity of the various ex- 
cerpts. Truly “a thing of tags and 
patches” the musical fabric no 
sooner begins to unfold a typical 
scene in high Savoy style than it 
is abruptly cut off for a return to 
the book. This is tantalizing and 
disconcerting, but it is hard to see 
how anything different could be 


managed if representative selec- 
tions from the authors’ works are 
to be shown and if the entire film 
is not to be given over to a per- 
formance of a single operetta. 
But then, most musical films suf- 
fer from the same frustration. 

As only the second official cel- 
luloid presentation of Gilbert and 
Sullivan ever made (there have 
not been more because the present 
Savoy management has been hesi- 
tant about entrusting its treasures 
to the vagaries of motion pic- 
tures), this is a handsome piece 
of work well worth your inspec- 
tion. 


Operatic Justice 


The driver of the bus transport- 
ing the New England Opera The- 
atre across the country was picked 
up near Garner, Iowa, recently for 
speeding. Brought before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, he was about to 
pay a fine of twelve dollars plus 
costs when the judge happened to 
look out the window and spy the 
bus with the sign, “Boris Goldov- 


sky Opera Theatre”, parked across 
Exclaiming 


the street. 


“Why, 





that’s the outfit I saw do such a 
fine performance of The Marriage 
of Figaro in Boston when I was 
there for the Lions’ convention !”, 
the judge suspended sentence, cut 
the fine in half and asked to be 
introduced to Mr. Goldovsky, who 
was waiting in the bus. With the 
assistance of the arresting officer, 
the judge had several pictures of 
himself taken with Mr. Goldovsky 
and sent the entourage on its way 
after having obtained a souvenir 
program autographed by all of the 
cast. 
Who said opera doesn’t pay? 


Receptive Americans 


Returning from a European tour 
in search of new composers from 
whom to commission works for 
the Louisville Orchestra, conductor 
Robert Whitney made the observa- 
tion that “America is more recep- 
tive to new music than is Europe, 
where an old musical tradition has 
a tendency to stifle creative ef- 
forts.” 

Mr. Whitney, who has_ been 
commissioning five new works a 
year for the Louisville Orchestra 
for the last five years, is now 
operating on a vastly larger scale 
as a result of a grant of $400,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a four-year program of com- 
missions, broadcasts, recordings 
and a series of weekly programs 
of contemporary music. 

The focal point of creative musi- 
cal life in most European coun- 
tries, Mr. Whitney found, is in 
the radio stations, many of which 


have fine symphony orchestras and 
“are more receptive to contempor- 
ary works”. He returned to Louis- 
ville with about 75 tape recordings, 
records, or scores of works by 
European composers. Now he and 
an orchestra committee on com- 
missions will spend hours listening 
to the recordings and perusing the 
scores to determine whom the 
Rockefeller largess shall strike. 

“People in Europe were over- 
whelmed with the importance of 
the Rockefeller grant,” he said. 
“Cultural attachés in Europe 
couldn’t find strong enough words 
to describe the value of this type 
of program toward promoting 
good international relations. They 
pointed out how news of America’s 
interest in European composers 
and culture would be a vital anti- 
dote to Iron Curtain propaganda 
slamming the West.” 

Despite their new and intense 
interest in the Louisville Orches- 
tra, not many Europeans appeared 
to know just where Louisville is. 
Mr. Whitney hit upon a_ stock 
description that seemed to clear 
up the mystery to everyone’s satis- 
faction. “I just told them that 


an 
A 
Louisville is 300 miles south of 


Chicago.” (And, I might add, a 
stone’s throw from Standard Oil!) 


Genius and Body 


Lorenzo Alvary and Eva Likova 
appeared recently in joint recital 
in Guatemala City. The audi- 
torium was a movie theatre and 
for several days before the perfor- 
mance a banner was_ stretched 
across the street in front of the 
theatre announcing the concert. 
Immediately beneath it was strung 
another banner with the name of 
the picture currently showing 
there, a Spanish film entitled Genio 
y Figura (Genius and Body). So 
the two signs read this way: 

LORENZO ALVARY 
AND 
EVA LIKOVA 
GENIUS AND BODY 

Needless to say, there was con- 
siderable speculation and much 
curiosity about this unique combi- 
nation of recital artists. But I 
must warn Mr. Alvary to be care- 
ful of this kind of publicity in fu- 
ture. With “The Body” who needs 
genius £ 


Butterfly Goes Home 


Puccini’s Madama Butterfly has 
been given everywhere in the 
world by now — except Nagasaki, 
Japan, the city where the events 
in the opera are supposed to take 
place. The famous work was to 
“come home” this month, after 
fifty years’ delay, in a production 
by a Japanese company. 











Signs of the Times 


Mr. and Mrs. Dario Soria, of 
Angel Records, sent out invitations 
to a cocktail party “to meet Le 
Diable, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, be- 
fore his Metropolitan Opera debut 
as Mephistopheles in Faust”. | 
have been impersonated by numer- 
ous diables before, of course, and 
I always have tried to take it with 
good grace. But this new fellow 
is so brazen that he doesn’t even 
take the trouble to look like me. 
He goes about in a _nineteenth- 
century top hat and hasn't even 
the vestige of a tail! Is nothing 
profane any more? 

ae 

One of my operatives in Clare- 
mont, N. H., sends in a brochure 
from the publisher, Harold Flam- 
mer, giving an extract from a 
piano version of Tales From the 
Vienna Woods “by Richard Wag- 
ner”. Why not “by Johannes 
Brahms” who, according to legend, 
would have been very happy to 
have the honor? 

ss * * 


Mrs. Eisenhower’s mother, Mrs. 
John S. 


Doud, has presented the 





Don Carrick 


First Lady with an electronic or- 
gan, and I understand she has 
learned to play it very well after 
a few lessons. Her repertoire runs 
mostly to ballads and folksongs. 


: : + 


Before departure on his round 
the-world concert tour, to includ 
Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Israel, Europe, South and Central 
America, Isaac Stern took out an 
insurance policy for $250,000. Th 
policy, in two parts, provides the 
violinist with protection up to 
$150,000 in case of cancellation of 
concert appearances due to illness 
or accident, and up to $100,000 
against injury to his hands. This 
is said to be the first time such a 
policy has been issued in this 
country. 


* * * 


The New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce credits the new 
interest in music stimulated by 
radio and television for the up- 
swing in the piano industry, which 
is expected to manufacture and 
sell 180,000 instruments this year. 
The department notes that the 
number of piano makers in th 
United States has dropped from 
294 in 1909 to 23 at the presen: 
time, mostly through consolida 
tions within the industry. The ma- 
jority of the makers are located in 
New York and Illinois. 
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Kirkpatrick Book 


Sheds New Light on 


DomeENico Scarcatti, By Ralph 
Kirkpatrick. Princeton, N.  J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1953. 


$10. 


HIS is a vivid and delightfully 
Finicema yet scholarly and richly 
informative book. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick enjoyed several advantages denied 
to most musical biographers. He is a 
iaster of the harpsichord, for which 
Scarlatti wrote his sonatas; and he 
as been able to approach the man and 
is music with the understanding of 
the interpretative artist as well as the 
actual scrupulousness of the scholar 
nd musicologist. This book has been 
voyage of discovery, leading to 
many lands and places. The discov- 
eries have not been limited to the 
acts of Scarlatti’s life and environ- 
ment but have reached to the inner 
ature of the artist and the true char- 
icter of his music. 
Nothing is more striking than the 
hapter devoted to The Performance 
f the Scarlatti Sonatas. Mr. Kirk- 
vatrick tells us: “For years I consid- 
red the Scarlatti sonatas extraordi- 
iarily striking and brilliant and knew 
hat a few of them were bound to 
ichieve the maximum effect at the 
nd of a harpsichord recital, but I 
thought that too much of their exces- 
sive brilliance was fatiguing: that it 
was possible to tire of them. I even 
discovered in the early notes for this 
book a remark to the effect that one’s 
attitude toward Scarlatti is likely to 
be changing and unstable, that a con- 
stant devotion like that aroused by 
Mozart and Bach was impossible. 
Nothing could have been more false. 
The excessive brilliance of the so- 
natas was indeed fatiguing when too 
many of them were played in a row, 
because like too many players of 
Scarlatti, I played them largely as 
virtuoso pieces. I saw relatively little 
of what was actually in the music.” 
Such honesty and humility are re- 
freshing to encounter. Small wonder 
that Mr. Kirkpatrick was able to 
penetrate to the truth. He continues: 


“During the ten years in which I have 
been occupied with this book, my atti- 





By Ropert SABIN 


tude has changed. This was owing 
partly to close study of the music and 
its background, to my visit to Spain, 
and perhaps to a maturing process 
taking place within me... . : After my 
visit to Spain and during the com- 
pletion of the biographical part, I pre- 
pared performances of forty or fifty 
sonatas in the light of what I had 
learned and was learning. The result 
was a discovery, no longer of virtu- 
osity piled on virtuosity, of striking 
but ephermeral ‘happy freaks,’ but in- 
stead of an inexhaustible variety of 
expression inherent in the music, run- 
ning the gamut of a complete artistic 
personality.” 

The last five of the twelve chapters 
of the book are devoted to Scarlatti’s 
music, under the headings: Royal So- 
natas; Scarlatti’s Harpsichord; Scar- 
latti’s Harmony; The Anatomy of the 
Scarlatti Sonata; and The Perform- 
ance of the Scarlatti Sonatas. They 
are packed with information, much of 
it wholly new, and they contain valu- 
able theoretical and analytical mate- 
rial. 

Among the most striking of Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s discoveries is the fact 
that most of Scarlatti’s sonatas were 
composed in pairs. Not a single auto- 
graph manuscript of Scarlatti’s music 
has been unearthed, even after the 
most diligent search, but the most 
important manuscript copies confirm 
this tact. Mr. Kirkpatrick writes: 
“In a few cases the arrangement ap- 
pears to have been accidental, but for 
at least 388 of the sonatas the pair- 
Wise arrangement is so consistent in 
the Venice, Parma, and Miinster man- 
uscripts as to make it absolutely clear 
that it was intentional. It should be 
remembered that the coupling of two 
movements was a common practice in 


the keyboard sonatas of Scarlatti’s 
Italian contemporaries—Alberti, Du- 
rante, and Paradies, for example. 


There is no reason to suppose that 
single movements were not performed 
separately, as might be the case with 
an isolated prelude or fugue of Bach, 
or a single movement of a Beethoven 
or Mozart sonata, but the majority of 
sonatas seem to have 


the Scarlatti 





(Left) Two horn players of the Venetian ambassador and (right) the 
famous castrato Farinelli in a female role, drawn by Pier Leone Ghezzi. 
The illustrations on this page are from Mr. Kirkpatrick's book 
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Scarlatti 


been conceived in pairs. One may be 
in minor and the other in major, but 
both members of a pair always have 
the same tonic.” 

The chapter on Scarlatti’s harmony 
opens with the completely justified 
charge that “Scarlatti has long been 
considered a freakish if not downright 
incorrect composer for the harpsi- 
chord. Almost without exception his 
editors and commentators have be- 
traved an insufficient comprehension 
of the fundamental consistency of his 
harmonic style. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to suggest that not a 
single passage of Scarlatti’s most 
startling or irregular bursts of genius 
fails to submit to an explanation in 
terms of Scarlatti’s keyboard concep- 
tion of harmony.” Mr. Kirkpatrick 
proceeds to prove his point in a series 
of elaborate and fascinating analyses, 
always citing chapter and verse. So 
far have pedantic conceptions of har- 
monic “correctness” dominated musi- 
cal education that pupils sometimes in- 
stinctively “correct” a startling disso- 
nance or unusual modulation. I have 
seen Wanda Landowska interrupt a 
pupil’s performance to reprove and 
put to rights just such a pedantic dis- 
tortion of Bach, and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
must have had similar experiences 
with his more conservative-minded 
student performers of Bach and Scar- 
latti. 


New Edition Needed 

It is plain that there is need for a 
new edition of Scarlatti. In the most 
nearly complete of existing editions, 
that of Alessandro Longo, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has discovered many defects. 
Several surviving Scarlatti sonatas are 
not included in the Longo edition, 
since Longo apparently did not know 
of their manuscript sources. And, 
as Mr. Kirkpatrick states, “unfortu- 
nately, Longo’s numbering, and_ his 
arrangement of the sonatas in suites, 
completely disrupts the chronological 
ana stylistic sequence of Scarlatti’s 
keyboard work. Numerous inaccu- 
racies and copious insertion of edi- 
torial markings render a more satis- 
factory complete edition of the Scar- 
latti sonatas urgently desirable.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has included a 
catalogue of Scarlatti’s sonatas and a 
table of principal sources in approxi- 
mately chronological order, listing no 
less than 555 items. He has also pre- 
pared an edition of sixty sonatas, to 
supplement his book, which will be 
published by G. Schirmer. In_ the 
complete catalogue in the book, he has 
listed in three parallel columns his 
new ordering of the sonatas; the 
Longo numbering of the same works, 
if they are included in the Longo edi- 
tion; and the corresponding number- 
ing in his own sixty-sonata edition 

The book contains no less _ than 
seven appendices, devoted to the Scar- 
latti family; documents concerning 
Domenico Scarlatti and his offspring ; 
documents concerning instruments; 
ornamentation in Scarlatti; keyboard 
works; vocal music; and miscellane- 
ous, doubtful, and spurious works. 
The appendix on ornamentation in 
Scarlatti benefits from Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick’s extensive knowledge of eight- 
eenth-century music in general and 
contains profuse examples. It should 
be read by every student of eight- 
eenth-cenfury keyboard music. The 
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A supposed portrait of Domenico 
Scarlatti by Jacopo Amiconi 


selective bibliography contains a fasci 
nating assortment of sources 

Although the second half of the 
volume will perhaps occupy the major 
attention of music students, the first 
half will be read with delight by many 
people who cannot play a note. Mr 
Kirkpatrick admits that Domenic: 
Scarlatti is one of the most elusive 
and shadowy of the great masters 
Distressingly littlhe has been known 
about his personal life, and althougl 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has unearthed an 
amazing amount of new information 
we still know infinitely less about 
Scarlatti than about Bach or Mozart 
But he has succeeded brilliantly in the 
purpose stated in his preface to the 
book, “to draw a portrait in which the 
shadowy and almost invisible figure 
of the principal personage might be 
conjured up by his background and by 
those personages known to have been 
associated with him”. 

Scarlatti lived among some of the 
most fascinating characters of his cen 
tury, and his later years were spent 
at one of the most bizarre and far 
tastic courts of Europe, that of Spait 
Mr. Kirkpatrick describes the places 
where he lived and the people he knew 
with notable literary skill. The copi 
ous quotations from contemporary 
memoirs, diaries, histories, and other 
extremely well chose 
The very sights and smells of Scat 
latti’s environment are vividly evoked 
Everyone who has visited Naples, 
Scarlatti’s birthplace, will recognize 
the justice of Mr, Kirkpatrick’s de 
scription of the city as it was in 1685, 
“a jumble of splendor and squalor, of 
magnificence and filth. Palaces witl 
the stench of the gutter rising to their 
very cornices bounded broad sunlit 
squares or concealed the narrow alleys 
that were then as out of bounds to the 
respectable rich as they were to the 
Allied soldiers of 1944.” 

Even vivider are the descriptions of 
Spain, which, Mr. Kirkpatrick point 
out, “has always had a_ pronounce 
effect upon foreigners” He adds 
that “for some it is a stimulant: 
others it is utter destruction”. Scar 
latti found it a stimulant. “Over the 
abysses of despair and melancholia he 
seems to have danced with unprece 
dented animation and sensibility, at 
times with the agility of a tightrope 
walker.” Felipe V, grandson ot Louis 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ATRICE MUNSEL is fun. First impres- 

sions can be tricky, especially in an interview. 

Just the right note of informality has to be 
struck if it is to go smoothly. Sometimes a 
reporter can sense that the conversational itinerary 
has been plotted down to the last impromptu re- 
mark. Patrice either is not guilty of this occupa- 
tional propensity or she is the most accomplished 
actress in the music business. Even without ex- 
cluding the latter possibility, absolution is hers. 

To start with, she doesn’t roll out a red carpet 
for you. In fact it is a bit of a struggle to get to 
her door, even if you have an appointment and 
all. You wouldn't believe it, but the most success- 
ful young lady in opera lives in a walk-up apart- 
ment! 

To reach it you have to take the elevator to the 
29th floor of her building, which is as high as 
the lift goes. Then you walk to the fire exit 
stairs and start climbing. Up one flight, down a 
long corridor and around a corner, and up an- 
other flight, and you are at what appears to be 
an entrance. The door is ajar. You ring the 
bell, hear nothing. You wait a few minutes, ring 
again, and think “about venturing in. Finally you 
do just that, which means another flight of stairs, 
and you clear your throat to make your presence 
felt. And only then, from way up somewhere, 
you hear a pleasant “Hi!” and a reassuring “Be 
right down.” 


Penthouse on the Park 


You stand in a deep stairwell, with dozens of 
prints in serried incongruity all around you, and 
wonder what manner of lady is your prospective 
hostess. A moment later there is a clattering 
overhead, and suddenly a vision of loveliness, 
smilingly contrite, stands before you and bows 
you into the most livable and lived-in home you 
are apt to find in all of New York City. 

Meeting Patrice in her penthouse parlor is 
probably no less a pleasant surprise than meeting 
her anywhere else. The difference, I expect, is 
that you don’t feel the full impress of her person- 
ality when you are suddenly surrounded by the 
domestic fruits of it. Her sitting room, and a 
connecting terrace where it is warm enough for 
basking even in midwinter, afford a stunning view 
of the Central Park reservoir in particular and 
the whole sweep of Manhattan in general. The 
inside décor is so striking, and yet so right, that 
you want to do nothing more than take off your 
shoes and make yourself a part of this pretty 
picture. 

The hostess bubbles off to the kitchen for 
drinks and you reflect that, considered objectively, 
this place just couldn’t hold together. The walls 
and ceiling are charcoal. The floors are carpeted 
in flaming red. A table in one corner is blanketed 
by a Kelly green spread. A ste rling lazy Susan 
nudges Steubenware on a knotty pine coffee table. 
Over the fireplace is a portrait of Patrice as Des- 
pina. Chinese prints line one wall; an early 
American oil literally covers another. Matched 
modern chairs compete with a pair in busy blue 
slipcovers. An eighteenth-century French high 
chair sits next to a scale model of a Burmese ox 
cart. Bright yellow drapes catch the daylight and 
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THE PERSISTENT PRODIGY 


Still in her twenties, Patrice Munsel can 


look back on ten years of success 


By James Lyons 


bounce it into your eyes. How, you ask yourself, 
does it all seem so harmonious? 

Princess Pat, with the Hymn to the Sun on her 
lips, trips back in with the answer: “There’s love 
attached to every single piece you see. Bob and 
I like to haunt auctions. When we both like 
something well enough to buy it, it is bound to 
go with all the other things because we bought 
those for the same reason.” Bob is, of course, 
her husband, the television producer Robert 
Schuler. Mr. Schuler is no typical soprano’s 
spouse, you should know at once. It is around 
her love for him and for their daughter, Heidi, 
that Patrice Munsel’s career revolves, and not 
the other way about. 

“T suppose I’m a strange sort,” she was saving: 
“T love singing well enough and have loved it as 
long as I can remember. But homemaking, rais- 
ing a family, means more to me than being a 
prima donna ever could. I’ve been lucky at both, 
I think, because I have always done things for 
the sheer joy of doing them. When you approach 
anything this way you are going to do it well 
provided you have what it takes in the first 
place.” 

Patrice was musing over her next thought, and 
I took advantage of the moment to study her 
appearance. . Again, on sober examination, she 
couldn’t have looked as lovely as she undeniably 
did. Here was a trimly lithe woman in her late 
twenties with a pony tail and dark glasses, wear- 
ing a tight red sweater over which fell a pound 
or two of cultured pearls, and huge rings on 
both hands, not to mention bracelets and earrings. 


At the top of 
the page Pa- 
trice Munsel 
is shown in her 
first Metro- 
politan role, 
Philine in Mig- 
non, in 1943. 
At right is a 
recent study 
of the sopra- 
no with her 
husband, tel- 
evision pro- 
ducer Robert 
Schuler, and 
their daugh- 
ter, Heidi Ann 
(Photograph 
by Levi) 


And yet she had sufficient savoir faire or some 
thing to make this attire seem absolutely correc 
for two-thirty in the afternoon. If that isn’ 
proof of her charm then... 

“You know,” she came back, “I didn’t knov 
what I was getting into ten years ago when 
walked out on that Metropolitan stage. If I ha 
known, perhaps I would have stayed out West 
I certainly wasn’t dumb enough to believe that : 
career in opera would bring me happiness. Ever 
then I knew that your work can give you onl 
so much return for energy expended. Well, 
guess I earned as many dividends as the nex 
one. But as much as I look forward to rejoinin: 
the Met roster this fall, I have come to the point 
where I enjoy cooking a good meal even mor 
than having an audience at my feet.’ 

Patrice said she wasn’t sure that was a politi 
remark to make for quotation in a musical jour 
nal, “but then I suppose everyone knows that 
happily married singer is the best kind of singe: 
even if she is a little less available than she used 
to be.” And this is one singer who is very mucl 
less available. Heidi has improved her mother’ 
shining hours to a point of virtual monopoly i 
recent months, and Patrice is not about to resum« 
the heavy tour schedule that was her seasonal 
regimen for a decade. She’s too busy being a 
mother and a wife, and when she asks you what 
your favorite male name is, you don’t have t 
wonder about her plans for the future. 

All this doesn’t mean for a minute that the 
musical world has heard the last of Patrice Mun 


(Continued on following page) 
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Charles Rossi 


Igor Gorin, left, and Rosalyn Tureck, at Stein- 

way's New York showrooms for a centennial 

party, chat with Waldemar Lundholm, the com- 
pany's representative in Sweden 


BROKEN pinion in the starboard engine of 
Ate liner Constitution kept two personalities 
at sea longer than they had planned. Arturo 
Toscanini. had no immediate deadlines to meet, but 
Astrid Varnay had to cancel two engagements 
with the National Symphony in Washington, D.C., 
with which she was scheduled to sing excerpts 
from Elektra. 
. . . 
Wilma Lipp is completing a series of 
recitals in several states before 
Vienna State Opera. 


fifteen 
returning to the 


. o . 

Gyorgy Sandor's fall season will take him as 
ar south as Costa Rica and as far north as Ed- 
ionton, Alberta. His recital at Carnegie Hall on 
lec. 9 will include his own transcription of Bar- 
k’s Concerto for Orchestra. 

7 . . 

Eugene Ormandy /ias received an honorary doc- 
rate of humane letters from Lehigh University. 
. . . 

Several joint appearances are scheduled this sea- 
on for William Warfield and Leontyne Price 
the latter is, of course, Mrs. Warfield—in addi- 
tion to their respective solo dates here and abroad. 
Mr. Warfield is currently mi aking his first tour of 
Latin America. Miss Price is continuing as the 
feminine lead in the New York production of 

Porgy and Bess, shortly to end a lengthy run. 
. . s 

Maria Talichief wil! return to her native 
m Jan. 5 for an appearance with the 
City Symphony. 


State 
Oklahoma 


. * . 

Lily Pons began her annual transcontinental tour 
on Oct. 13 in Los Angeles. In Paris next season 
she will sing the title role in a new opera, Les 
Caprices de Marianne, by Henri Sauguet. 

. . . 

Jacques de Menasce and Hugues Cuenod rc- 
cently recorded De Menasce’s song cycle, Outre- 
nuit, which they have been performing in recitals 
abroad. 

. - . 

Since last March, when the soprano completed 
her season with the Metropolitan Opera, Victoria 
de los Angeles has appeared in opera and recital 
in England, France, Holland, Italy, Belgium, - 
South Africa. A Carnegie Hall recital on Nov. 
was among the engagements preceding her ao 
ance in the opening night performance of Faust 
at the Metropolitan on Nov. 16. 

. . 

Nell Rankin xecently sang in the first Covent 
Garden performance of the so-called original ver- 
sion of Carmen, which includes spoken dialogue. 


Also among her Covent Garden roles were 
Azucena, Ortruds, and Amneris. 
. . . 


Isaac Stern is on an around-the-world tour. He 
will have appeared in Hawaii, The Philippines, 
Japan, India, Israel, Italy, Switzerland and Eng- 
land before returning to the United States in Jan- 
uary for a number of performances with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

7 ° . 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower was in the 
audience at Constitution Hall recently when George 
London appeared with the National Symphony in 
excerpts from Boris Godounoff. 

. . 

Dorothy Warenskjold sang Mimi in La_ Bo- 
héme, with the Pacific Northwest Opera in Van- 
couver, B. C., on Oct. 19, in addition to her ap- 
pearances with the San Francisco Opera. She 
also was soloist for the opening drive for the 
United Crusade in the Bay City. 

a a . 

Leonard Warren's /()()//: appearance as Rigoletto 

in December at La Scala in Milan—will mark 
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his European debut. Six performances as Rigo- 
letto and two as Iago in Otello are on Mr. War- 
ren’s schedule at the famous Italian opera house. 
The baritone returns to the Metropolitan in 
January. 
. . . 

Iva Kitchell returns from Europe in time to 
open her fall season on Oct. 7 in East Providence, 
R 


Mildred Dilling has begun her annual American 
tour after an extensive series of appearances 
throughout Europe. She was heard in Zurich; 
Paris, both in recital and with orchestra; Birming- 
ham, England; and London, among other places 

. . . 

Margaret Harshaw made her London debut on 
Oct. 19, as Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire, at Covent 
Garden. This marked the first time that an Ameri- 
can artist sang a leading role in an opening night 
at the Garden. Later she will be heard as Briinn- 
hilde in Siegfried. Prior to her Metropolitan ap 
pearances, Miss Harshaw will be heard in six per- 
formances with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
two with the Boston Symphony. 

. . . 

Elena Nikolaidi is recovering from an append: 
citis operation, which necessitated the interruption 
of her current North American tour. 

— . . 

The Singing Boys of Mexico, conducted by 
Romano Picutti, will tour sixteen states during 
January and February, including a Town Hall ap- 
pearance on Feb. 6. Their programs will include 
pre-classical works as well as folksongs of Mexico 

. . . 

Ellabelle Davis is on her second Scandinavian 
tour. Lieder recitals are scheduled in Helsinki, 
Oslo, and Stavanger. She will also fulfill engage- 
ments in Amsterdam and The Hs ague. 

. 

Mary Davenport will go to Ww iesbaden for ap- 
pearances with the opera there after completing 
her season engagements in the United States. 

. . 

Ella Goldstein, winner of the recent Busoni 
Competition at Bolzano, will play with the Mon- 
treal Women’s Symphony on Nov. 18. Plans al- 
ready are completed for an extensive tour of 
England and the Continent next season. 

. . . 

Heinz Unger recently conducted the Canadian 
premiere of Nielsen’s Fourth Symphony with the 
Canadian Broadcz usting Company Orchestra. He 
is now in England for a series of guest appear- 
ances there which will include performances of 
works by the Canadian composer Alexander Brott 

. . . 


Max Graf, internationally known critic and at 
present Vienna correspondent of MusicaL 
AMERICA, recently observed his eightieth birth- 
day. 





Patrice Munsel 


(Continued from preceding page) 

sel. Even if she trims her appearances by fifty 
per cent or more, which is about what she has 
done, she will continue to be one of the most 
active sopranos in the field. But most of her 
singing henceforth will be around New York, 
few minutes away from her family. Her film 
portrayal of Dame Nellie Melba will be the last 
look at her that the provinces are apt to get for 
a good while—at least for a year or two. 

Heaven knows Patrice has worked hard for a 
little rest. It has been a hectic ten years since 
Dec. 4, 1943, when she made her now legendary 
debut as Philine in Mignon. Even before that 
she had won first place in the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions and signed with Sol Hurok a three-year 
contract that guaranteed her a minimum of $120,- 
000. That first Metropolitan season she appeared 
in The Tales of Hoffmann and Rigoletto as well 
as in other Mignons. The next year she added 
three more operas: Lucia di Lammermoor, Le 
Coq d’Or and The Barber of Seville. The next 
brought her one of the title roles in Roméo et 
Juliette, the next the lead in Lakmé. Meantime 
she had been barnstorming the country and filling 
radio engagements right and’ left, and she kept 
right on doing it after, in 1946, she was voted 
the best female vocalist on the air. When she 
made her Scandinavian tour in 1948 the critics 
described her as a reincarnation of Jenny Lind 
The seasons following gave her new laurels in 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Don Giovanni, Cosi Fan Tutte, 


Personalities in the Nlews 








Irmgard Seefried, who will make her Metropcli- 

tan debut as Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro 

on Nov. 20, is shown with her traveling com- 

panion of recent weeks—her daughter Barbara, 
aged three and a half 


La Bohéme and, most notably, Fledermaus. And 
\ ‘ 
never a day has gone by, in between her Me 


dates, when she was not keeping recital or oper 
etta dates somewhere across the country At at 
age when most singers are barely getting their 
careers off the ground, Patrice has bel ind her a 
decade of accomplishment that is probably 


paralleled in the annals of the lyric theater 

To explain how she attained her unique place 
in American song would be, as usual in_ these 
matters, a difficult proposition indeed. She was 
born on May 14, 1925. Her father was, and 1s, a 
dentist in Spokane. Her mother had wanted t 
be a singer herself once, but it didn’t work out 
and she was at pains not to project her thwarted 
ambitions on little Patrice The girl's latent 
musical fires seem to have been fanned for the 
first time by a performance of Madama Butterfl 
she attended when she was twelve \ grammat 
school contemporary, she remembers, was quite 
skeptical when Patrice announced, on this oc 
sion, that she would one day sing in grand opera 
She was so skeptical, actually, that she bet the 
magnificent sum of fifteen cents, duly matched b 
Patrice, against the latter’s ever appearing on the 
operatic stage. It was a fateful wager 


Whistler Into Singer 


musical dis 


At this point in her life the only 
acknowledge 


tinction owned by Patrice was an 
talent for whistling. Her teacher (yes, there are 
whistling teachers) was the sister of a violinis 
who knew the late conductor Vladimir Bakaleini 
koff. Thus it came to pass that the conductor heard 
Patrice sing—she was fourteen—and promptly 
pronounced her an authentic vocal discovery he 
somewhat surprised Munsels immediately arranged 
for voice lessons. Less than two years later the 
local teacher, Mrs. Charlotte Lange, reported that 
she had taught Patrice all she had to offer and 
urged the parents to send the gifted girl to New 
York for more advanced coaching It was done 
In less than another two years William P. Her 
man, too, decided that he had taken her as far as 
he could. Weeks later Patrice had won the Met 
ropolitan Auditions and started pell-mell down the 
road to fame and fortune 

Was there some physical or metaphysical con 
nection between the flutey sibilation of her whist! 
ing and the velvety effortlessness of her fioriture 
The curious are invited to conjecture For het 
part, Patrice is inclined to attribute her niche in 
the firmament about equally to luck and_ pluck, 
both of which she includes in her definition of 
the basic concomitant of success—unending work 
“Call it joie de vivre, or guts, or anything you 
want that means I knocked myself out because |] 
enjoyed every minute of it,” she adds by way of 
amplification. And there you have Patrice Mut 
sel, except that she had recently | 


] 


discovered the 
kitchen, and it seems reasonable to say that the 
joy of cooking will intrude itself ever more si 

nificantly as she masters the culinary art \ 
anyone can plainly see, this lady doesn’t go in for 
half measures. 
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Landowska on TV— 
An Object Lesson for All 


STRIKING example of television’s 

tremendous impact as a medium of 

human documentation was NBC’s 
visit to the home of Wanda Landowska in 
Lakeville, Conn., on a Sunday afternoon a 
few weeks ago. For a half-hour almost 
without interruption the renowned artist was 
permitted to talk about herself, about music 
and, of course, about her beloved harpsi- 
chord, in the informal, impromptu manner 
she might have used with a passing friend 
or neighbor. She also played something oc- 
casionally by way of illustration. 

The unobtrusive, yet candid and reveal- 
ing, close-ups of her face in animation, her 
wonderfully expressive hands, the light in 
her eyes and the heavy accent in her speech 
combined to make an accurate and utterly 
unforgettable auro-visual picture. The en- 
tire interview was handled with taste, grace 
and mature sensibility, and it was a great 
tribute to the intelligence of the NBC peo- 
ple who devised it. 

This brilliant performance conveyed a 
prime lesson that curiously few people in 
radio, TV, films, opera and the theatre ever 
seem to have learned. It is the simple fact 
that any great personality, great truth, great 
literary idea or great event is inevitably its 
own best protagonist. It will produce its 
own excitement, drama, sympathy or awe 
because its power to do so is inherent in the 
very fact of its greatness. 

To fuss with such a phenomenon, to give 
it a build-up, to angle or streamline it, to 
interpret it or to make a production of it 
is to defeat the very purpose that is seeking 
accomplishment. Let alone, it will create a 
tremendous impression all by itself without 
the aid of “atmosphere”, without putting 
words in its mouth, without contrived situ- 
ations or any other synthetic catalysts. The 
impression created may be different from 
the one preconceived and tailor-made by the 
producer, but it will be far more effective 
because it is true and honest. Simplicity, 
naturalness and reality (not to use the over- 
wrought word, realism) are the most potent 
dramatic quantities we have — as certain 
foreign-made films have demonstrated time 
and again—and to ignore or displace them 
is folly. 

If anyone in future has any doubts about 
how to display a great personality before the 
public, let him look up the prints of NBC’s 
Landowska interview. The secret is there 
and the lesson is as clear as crystal. 


William Kapell 


NE of the outstanding aspects of the 
ies of William Kapell was his 
readiness to lend the weight of his 
remarkable talent to the varied diet of our 
nation’s musical life. Almost immedi- 
ately following his New York debut in 
1941, he launched his first cross-country 
tour. He made similar tours every year 
thereafter, playing in recital or with or- 
chestras in large and small towns alike; 
he was even known to have appeared 
twice in the same season with some of 
our leading orchestras. In his tours 
abroad, he represented American artistic 
integrity as few are equipped to do. 
We learned recently of a concert that 
Mr. Kapell had given in Buenos Aires 
shortly after the last war. Local senti- 
ment did not favor the public appearance, 
musical or otherwise, of any American, 


but Mr. Kapell won a standing ovation on 
his own merits that probably did more for 
Argentine-American relations in one 
night than might have been possible in 
a year of diplomatic negotiation. 

Today, it seems, people are more bent 
on being disagreeable to one another. 
Mr. Kapell’s general reception by the 
Sydney press just before his death, the 
result of internecine haggling having nothing 
at all to do with musical matters, struck a 
bitter note in the all-to-brief career of an 
artist who devoted his life to perfecting a 
dynamic and personal communication with 
the people for whom he played. The im- 
pressions of our Sydney correspondent (see 
obituary page) confirm our belief in one ot 
our generation’s greatest pianists and in the 
unique gift of such a man to lift us above 
the frequent pettiness of our daily lives. 


Teacher Certification 


HE battle to “legalize” private music 
"htc by requiring state certifica- 

tion of teachers is an old one and has 
not made spectacular progress over the 
years. Thus far, not a single state has 
passed legislation establishing teaching 
standards and providing for state board 
examinations. At present, the legislature 
of New York State has before it a bill de- 
signed by State Senator Carlo A. Lanzil- 
lotti to control out-and-out racketeers and 
dissuade the simply incompetent. 

There are many sound and respectable 
arguments on both sides of the question. 
The weight of common sense, however, 
seems to us to be on the side of certifica- 
tion. It is easier in music than in most 
fields of specialized training for a charla- 
tan or an incompetent to prey upon the 
public and obtain money under false pre- 
tenses. Virtually anybody with even the 
slightest ability to play a musical instru- 
ment or to sing can hoodwink uninformed 
people, because a real lack of knowledge 
is difficult for the uninitiated to detect 
and because with only a few elementary 
principles the “pupil” actually can be 
made to play a melody and some chords. 
The legitimate teacher must protect the 
public, as well as himself, against this 
particularly insidious kind of fraud. 


Anderson in Baltimore 


ARIAN ANDERSON will be per- 
mitted to sing at the Lyric Theatre 
in Baltimore next January. 

It would hardly seem necessary to make 
such an announcement except that last 
month we were told that Miss Anderson 
would not be permitted to sing there, in 
keeping with a policy restricting perfor- 
mances to white artists although audiences 
are not segregated. At a time when this 
country is striving to convince the rest of 
the world that our democratic way of life 
offers the only salvation for Western culture 
it is heartening to learn that one of the 
greatest artists America has ever produced 
will not be denied a place in which to dis- 
play her art. 

The management of the Lyric Theatre 
announced that it had reversed its stand 
“as an expression of its own appreciation 
of the artistic standing of Miss Anderson.” 
Let us hope that this reflects a new policy 
at the Lyric and is not to be taken as merely 
an exception to the rule. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Italian Vocal Technique 
To THE Epiror: 


I have just read a letter in MusicaL Americ A, 
the October issue, written by Fraser Gange. It is 
good he has the ear to hear something special in 

3attistini. 

He would have been a good student if he had 
found a master in the Old Italian School of Sing- 
ing. There he would have learned the technique 
which builds the physical vocal organ until it can 
offer the “messa di voce” (the — and dimin- 
ishing of the tone on the open vowel A, Italian, on 
one breath). 


Caruso was part way along the right path, but 
Battistini was surely the true representative of the 
pure traditions of the Italian method. It is well to 
hear what the technique does for the voice; but 
no one can learn the secrets, either from the 
printed page or from listening to singers in that 
school. The exercises for building the physical 
vocal organ, singing first by the positions and 
later by the sensations, must be learned from a 
master who himself studied from a master in that 
school. 


The method has gone astray even in Italy where 
1. was founded by Porpora and later perfected by 
nis pupil Farinelli, the greatest singer who ever 
lived and teacher of Francesco Lamperti. 

Among the secrets are these: breath control by 
means of diaphragm only, the open fixed throat, 

e immovable mouth, the five physical vocal organ 
positions, the tuning of the resonators (each tone 
has its own resonator), the education of the lips 
and front of tongue for pronunciation, the blend- 
ing of the registers, and the two “placements”— 
one for the tone and one for the vowel or voice. 

It is certain, as Mr. Gange writes, that great 
patience on the part of both teacher and pupil are 

cessary. 

I consider myself an authority on the Old Italian 
Method. My master was a student of both Garcia 

id Lamperti, and the teacher of Jean de Reszke. 
And so I would like to offer this warning to 
modern teachers. Singing songs will not educate 
the vocal organ. It must be built slowly and care- 
fully by special exercises until it is ready for 
expression. Then the pupil is ripe for the vocal 
coach, 

3onci, Melba, Sembrich, Calvé, Schumann- 
Heink, Battistini, McCormack, Patti and De Luca 
(and many others) were trained in this method. 
Their records were not very good but should be 
studied by students. At 65, Patti made the record 
Home, Sweet Home, and it may well be the most 
perfect of any woman’s voice in existence. And I 
fully approve of Bonci, Battistini, McCormack and 
Melba. 

English is a difficult language for singers; but 
founded on the open throat and the pure Italian 
vowels, it becomes the most beautiful of all. 

Hints on singing have been written by several 

iasters in the Italian School. They are valuable, 
1! froma the secrets are well guarded. 

It was Melba who said, singing is easier than 
speaking. 

Nep HUNGERFORD 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Market for Old Records? 
To THE Epitor: 


I notice in one issue of Musical AMERICA that 
some of the fine Red Seal RCA records of great 
singers of yesteryear are being restored for the 
lise on present day machines. I have such records, 
all in good condition, of Caruso, Scotti, Melba, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Calvé, and Schumann-Heink. 
| wondered who collects them and where they are 
reconditioned and whether there is a market value 
for them? 

Can you furnish me with the information? 

Thank you. 

HeLten C. HEATH 
12 South Main St. 
Milford, Mass. 


Miss Heath seems to be under the misapprehen- 
ion that the old 78-rpm shellac disks themselves 
an be reconditioned for resale. The revivals to 
‘which she refers actually are re-recordings from 
he original master record on new micro-groove 
inyl discs. However, some of the old records do 
rave value as collectors’ items, and we suggest 
‘hat inquiries be directed to American Record 
‘ollectors’ Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Eprror. 
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Rosa Ponselle, then a member of the Metropolitan Opera, was the soloist in the seventh 

anniversary program of the National Broadcasting Company on Nov. 15, 1933. The special show 

originated in the Radio City studios of the network, which had just been opened. Shown with 

Miss Ponselle are Merlin H, Aylesworth, president of NBC at the time, and the late Cornelius 
N. Bliss, who was chairman of the Metropolitan's executive committee. 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


Radio City Is Born 


So much magnificence and so many events at- 
tended the official opening week of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s new occupation of Radio 
City that it is impossible to describe it all, or to 
take into account any more than the chief musical 
happenings. The Schola Cantorum of New York, 
conducted by Hugh Ross, led off with Unfold Ye 
Portals from Gounod’s The Redemption. Walter 
Damrosch conducted an orchestra in the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from Tannhauser, and also in the accom- 
paniment for Maria Jeritza’s singing of a Lehar 
song. John McCormack sang two songs, with 
Edwin Schneider accompanying. The program also 
enlisted Frank Black, Paul Whiteman, and Na- 
thaniel Shilkret as conductors. Among the partici- 
pating singers were Frank Munn, Jessica Drago- 
nette, and Virginia Rea. The week’s gala broadcast 
schedule included offerings by the Gordon and 
Musical Art String Quartets, Richard Crooks, 
Gladys Swarthout, Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Ponselle, 
Egon Petri, Harold Bauer, Carl Friedberg, Alex- 
andre Siloti, and Sigismond Stojowski. 


Twice Twenty Years Ago 
Headlines: Stokowski Essays Strauss Caco- 
phony—Ein Heldenleben Finely Played by Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. From the reviews: The Strauss 
work was interesting as a novelty but at times 


made one wonder if there is any excuse for such 
music after all. 


A Silver Anniversary 


Twenty-five years ago, on Nov. 20, 1908, an 
Italian baritone made his American debut in the 
role of Germont in Verdi’s La Traviata at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In the cast with him 
were Marcella Sembrich and Enrico Caruso. The 
baritone was Pasquale Amato, and last Monday, 
on Nov. 20, 1933, he appeared in the same role 
with the Chicago Opera Company at the New 
York Hippodrome. The occasion was converted 
into a display of enthusiasm that was a tribute to 
Mr. Amato such as few singers are privileged to 
have during their lifetime. When he made his 
entry in the second act, the entire house, including 
the orchestra players, stood in greeting and 
applauded for several minutes. At the end of the 
act he was given another ovation and repeatedly 
brought before the curtain. 


She’s At It Yet 


Review of debut recital by Ruth Slenczynski, 
pianist, Town Hall: The chubby little eight-year- 
old native of Sacramento, Calif., who has been 
amazing European audiences and winning the most 
prejudiced European critics during the past three 
years, succeeded in captivating her first New York 
audience as well. While her disarming smile and 
extraordinary platform poise proved personal 
assets not to be lightly discounted, she won a 
definite triumph on the merits of her playing itself. 


No Bouts Scheduled 


Three popular - priced concerts in Madison Square 
Garden sponsored by Colonel John Reed Kirk 
patrick, the new president of the ownership cor- 
poration, have drawn large audiences. The first 
concert, with John Charles Thomas as soloist, was 
devoted to operatic excerpts. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. The 
second program was given over entirely to works 
by Victor Soy rao played by the National ate ad 
casting Light Opera Company under Harold 
ford. The soloists were Virginia Rea and Sylvia 


Miller, sopranos, and John Fogarty, tenor. The 
third evening consisted largely of works be Paul 
Whiteman, who conducted an orchestra made up 


of his own group plus the Metropolitan ensemble 


Westminster Transplanted 


Princeton, N. J.—Ground has been broken for 
the new buildings of the Westminster Choir School 
College of Music, of which John Finley William- 
son is president. The cost of $300,000 will be met 
by an anonymous gift. The buildings, which will 
be of red brick, are to occupy a site of ten acres 
near the Princeton High School and will include 
an administration building and two dormitories. 





On The Front Cover: 


RTURO TOSCANINTI is just about to begin 

another season with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, somewhat belatedly as a result of what 
was thankfully a mild case of influenza. For this 
bounty the radio audience has cause for rejoicing 
as they have had, indeed, these past many years. 
To dilate on the personal and professional wonder 
of this man would be presumptuous in the ex- 
treme. To note that he is 86 and still going is a 
sufficient marvel unto itself. The world cannot 
but be grateful that The Maestro—for him alone 
the term seems reasonable—has lived to insure the 
preservation of his unique achievement on micro- 
groove recordings. Future generations may now 
confirm what past ones have enjoyed witnessing 
at closer range: a mastery of the conductorial art 
that has been deemed without parallel for its 
fusion of personal force and impersonal dedica- 
tion. Mr. Toscanini’s podium career began, as 
everyone must know, in the spring of 1886 at Rio 
de Janeiro. From that time forward has been 
the sovereign personality in the musical world. 
We salute him and the legend to which he gives 
continuing credence. (Photograph by Ray Lee 


Jackson—N BC) 
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Recitals in New York 





(Continued from page 7) 


Victoria Kingsley, Folk Singer 
Town Hali, Oct. 25, 3:00 


Miss Kingsley’s first Town Hall 
appearance was, in its way, a signal 
success. She had a smallish voice, but 
it was quite lovely across the top, 
with a kind of counter-tenor quality 
about it. She handled her limited 
means artfully, and the nature of her 
” oe conspired with the receptivity 

her audience to give the recital a 
rare quality of intimacy. The diverse 
program embraced England (Eliza- 
bethan and _ traditional), France 
(Boieldieu), Latin America (Mexico 
and the Carib islands), and South 
America (Argentina). Outstanding 
were two offerings not included in 
these groups: One was a clutch of 
unaccompanied Gaelic songs in which 
Miss Kingsley simulated the ancient 
mouth music technique; the effect is 
approximately that of a _ theremin 
heard through an echo chamber. The 
other was The Three Sailors of Bris- 
tol City, an astonishing tour de force 
of identical couplets that made heavy 
demands on the artist's resources, 
She sang it with an amazing clarity 
of enunciation that was not her wonl 
earlier. Her guitar accompaniments 
were generally effective. 

—J. L. 
Elisabeth ree Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 25, 5:30 (Debut) 


One of the major events of the 
1953-54 concert season thus far was 
the American debut of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, leading soprano of the 
Vienna State Opera, already well 
known to many music-lovers here 
through her recordings. This recital 
was the first presentation of the new 
Concert Society of New York, which 
has taken over the time formerly used 
by the New Friends of Music. 

The Concert Society could not have 
made a more auspicious choice. The 
hall was packed, and Miss Schwarz- 
kopf received an ovation before she 
had uttered a note. Small wonder, for 
she is not only a supeib singer but 
also one of the most beautiful women 
on the stage today. Endowed with 
intelligence, sensitivity, and  spon- 
taneity of musical instinct, she has 
completely mastered the technical 
problems of her art. She is thus free 
to devote herself entirely to interpre- 
tation. The voice itself was especially 
lovely in the upper range, where its 
silvery quality and its occasional in- 
candescence in sustained tones re- 
minded me strongly of the unfor- 
gettable Elisabeth Schumann. 

No more than the performance of 
the first song on the program, Bach’s 

3ist du bei mir, was needed to dem- 
onstrate that Miss Schwarzkopf has 
few rivals as a vocalist. Somewhat 
deliberate in mood, her interpretation 
was a marvel of phrasing, vocal color, 
and perfection of dynamic control. 
The trill was accomplished without 
the slightest rhythmic distortion or 
variation of loudness. Gluck’s Einem 

Sach der fliesst was sung with charm- 
ing spontaneity and an exquisite 
pianissimo in certain passages. 

But it was in her contained, but 
tragically intense, performance of 
3eethoven’s Wonne der Wehmut that 
Miss Schwarzkopf showed her mas- 
tery of lieder style. Like Elena Ger- 
hardt, she was able to achieve dra- 
matic depth and vividness without 
transforming the lied into an operatic 
aria in miniature. The rest of the 
program was made up of songs by 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
and Richard Strauss, and two ar- 
rangements of German folk songs by 
3rahms. 

In observance of the fiftieth an- 
niversary this year of the death of 
Hugo Wolf, Miss Schwarzkopt sang 
nine of his songs. Nothing was more 
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Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 


impressive than her impassioned, yet 
never melodramatic, performance of 
Wolf’s Keunst du das Land. Utterly 
different in mood and _ style and 
equally masterly in delivery were her 
interpretations of the heavenly Wir 
haben beide; the mischievous Nein, 
junger Herr; and the savage and 
capricious Die Zigeunerin, in which 
her singing of the chromatic run at 
the end sent shivers down one’s back. 

Arpad Sandor’s accompaniments 
were a model of perfect ense smble, in- 
terpretative unity with the singer, and 
tonal beavty. Seldom does one hear 
the accompaniment of Schumann’s 
Auftrage so deftly played, or the 
waltz section of Richard Strauss’s 
Schlechtes Wetter performed with 
such Viennese Schwung. 


Roberto Kitain, Violinist 
Anatole Kitain, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 25, 5:30 


This recital, which included two 
premieres, marked the first joint ap- 
pearance in the United States of the 
individually familiar Kitain brothers. 
Together they played three sonatas, 
the Brahms Op. 108, the Debussy, and 





Anatole Kitain Roberto Kitain 


the Kreutzer. Their manner was pre- 
cisely ordered, after some tentative- 
ness in the Brahms. Anatole also 
played the Scriabin Fourth Sonata in 
such stunning fashion as to expunge 
any of its theosophic implications. The 
first New York performance of 
Arthur Benjamin’s Pastorale, Arioso 
and Finale, for piano, disclosed a pal- 
atable blend of post-Debussyan mez- 
zotints and a sort of polite percus- 
siveness redolent of Prokofieff. The 
outer movements had plenty of thrust, 
particularly the polyrhythmic Finale, 
but the Arioso was stalled by its own 
super-simplicity. The second premiere 
was a first American performance of 
Tres danzas Tarascas by Miguel Ber- 
nal Jiménez, for violin and piano. The 
middle one was languorous and af- 
fecting; the others were arresting and 
patently violinistic but rather too brief 
to be effectively evocative. The Tara- 
scans, incidentally, are Indians of 
southwest Mexico. - 


Rolf Persinger, Violist 
Town Hall, Oct. 25 


Rolf Persinger, first violist of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, in this recital 


demonstrated consummate mastery of 
his instrument and sterling qualities 
of musicianship in a program of 
seldom heard works. Despite damp- 
ness that made keeping the strings in 
tune difficult, the violist’s intonation 
was impeccable, and the tones he drew 
from his instrument were mellow and 
rich without being lush. Good taste, 
too, governed his use of vibrato, 
which was never excessive even in 
the most purple passages of Ernest 
Bloch’s Suite. Without in any way 
minimizing its emotional impact, Mr. 
Persinger and the excellent pianist 
Brooks Smith played this work with 
admirable restraint. Their perform- 
ances of the Beethoven Notturno, Op 
42, and the Hindemith Sonata, Op. 11, 
No. 4, were on the same high inter- 
pretative level. Mr. Persinger mi ide 
the most of the opportunities present- 
ed in Benjamin Britten’s Lachrymae 
to display the viola’s coloristic possi- 
bilities. 

—R. K 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 26 


Few performing artists can con- 
jure up such a world of unalloyed 
beauty, so evocatively and so com- 
municatively, in so simple and un- 
ostentatious a manner, as Jan Smeter- 
lin. In this recital he was equally at 
home in the flamboyant Fifth Sonata 
of Scriabin as he had been in_ the 
opening Tenth Sonata of Schubert 

Both were played with technical per- 
locos and a lucid comprehension of 
their stylistic differences and with ap- 
propriate tonal colors. Transcending 
the sonatas, however, was Mr. Smet- 
erlin’s performance of the 24 Preludes 
of Chopin, a performance of such 
rare intimacy and illumination that 
even the simplest and most hackneyed 


(Continued on page 23) 





Leaders View Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 4) 
too broad in scope for Congress to 
digest at one session. I also believe 
that there are too many members on 
the National War Memorial Arts 
Commission. 

Efrem Zimbalist, director, Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia: 

Needless to say, Congressman How- 
ell’s idea of forming a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission is a 
splendid one. It is to be hoped that 
the project will materialize and that 
the men who are to be its leaders will 
serve unselfishly and untiringly for 
tle benefit of the country. 

Charles A. Sink, president, Uni- 
versity Musical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

I have read the bill carefully, and 
its purpose has my hearty endorse- 
ment. Careful study and the composite 
opinions of many interested people 
will undoubtedly provide some slight 
changes, but the idea and plans are 
sound. 

In addition to the purely administra- 
tive features of the national develop- 
ment of art on a broad front, in my 
opinion, the creation of such a Com- 
mission, and the future accomplish- 
ment, will contribute much to our 
nation’s economy, cultural and political 
stability. 

With the constant and continuous 
trend of shortening working hours, 
the addition of holidays, etc., and the 
scientific prolongation of the span of 
human life, more and more, people 
generally find much leisure time on 
their hands; and in many cases with 
really nothing to do. 





The development of the cultural 
arts should serve as a godsend to 
many people. More and more leisure 
time can be filled with wholesome and 
pleasurable pursuits. With something 
to do and to think about, many also 
will be inclined to keep out of trouble 
and lead richer and more normal lives. 

Go to it! In my opinion, you are on 
the right track. 


Patrick Hayes, Hayes Concert 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 

I have worked closely with Con- 
gressman Howell here, and Mr. Frain 
in his office. He knows very well of 
my complete conviction in favo: of his 
approach to the matter. In general, | 
believe we need a program of con- 
tinuing action in living arts; it is 
more than a question of real estate 
involving the land and buildings. The 
Chicago Opera House is my favorite 
point of reference—there it stands, 
with no opera or continuing program 
in the arts of opera, dance, symphony. 
Subsidy of the arts is as logical in 
our country as subsidy of — 
on the one hand (public schools) and 
business and agriculture on the other 
(airlines, shipping lines, parity price 
supports of farm products). 

I do not argue for “control” of the 
arts—far from it. The Department of 
Agriculture does not “control” our 
national agriculture. The Department 
of Commerce does not “control” our 
national commerce. The Department 
of Labor does not “control” labor. 
These departments give the nation the 
benefit of research, information, ad- 
vice, necessary regulation to prevent 
abuses, and moral leadership in their 
fields. Thus I would construe the 
work of a Department of Fine Arts. 
A large body of interested and im- 
portant citizens and organizations are 
on record as approving in principle 
the aims 1nd objectives of the Howell 
bill, H. R. 5397, and the establishment 
of a Department of Fine Arts will 
not lie fallow on a shelf during the 
months and years to come. 


James C. Petrillo, president, 
American Federation of Musicians: 


(Mr. Petrillo indicated that he felt 
the resolution on the Howell bill 
passed by the AFL convention in St. 
Louis this year fully expressed the 
official sentiment of the union and 
that he still stands upon it. The reso- 
lution follows.) 


WHEREAS, the Commissiou of 
Fine Arts has recently published a 
report entitled “Art and Government” 
on the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of art; and 

WHEREAS, in conducting its in- 
vestigation the said Fine Arts Com- 
mission arbitrarily limited its inquiries 
to a few favored individuals and con- 
spicuously failed to consult accredited 
representatives of numerous organiza- 
tions having direct and enduring in- 
terest in the cultural and artistic life 
of the country; and 

WHEREAS, organizations in the 
fields of music, opera, theatre, dance, 
libraries and other fine arts are a 
source of employment for many thou- 
ands of workers and a source of en- 
joyment for millions of citizens; and 


WHEREAS, appointments to the 
Fine Arts Commission have unduly 
failed to include representatives of 
workers or of the fine arts of music, 
opera, theatre, dance, libraries and 
others; 

THEREFORE, BE IT _ RE- 
SOLVED, that this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor reg- 
ister its criticism of the glaring 
inadequacy and bias of the afore- 
mentioned report of the Fine Arts 
Commission and its vigorous opposi- 
tion to the recommendations therein 
made; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the President of the United 
States be requested to appoint repre- 
sentatives of the AFL and of the 
heretofore neglected fine arts to the 
Commission of Fine Arts; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that this Convention call upon the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
S. 1109 and H. R. 5397, introduced by 
Senator Murray and Congressman 
Howell, respectively, since these pro- 
posals would assign to the Government 
the desirable and necessary function 
of promoting and stimulating the cul- 
tural and artistic progress of America 
in a manner consistent with our tradi- 
tional ideals of democracy and free 
enterprise. 
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TEST RECORDS 


By revealing defects they can help you 


NE of the distinguishing marks 

of the upper echelons of high- 

fidelity devotees is a zeal in test- 
ing their equipment, and a number of 
enterprising record makers have pro- 
vided disks of special interest, not 
only to those who just like the sounds 
of test records, but for all of us. No 
phonograph is perfect, but any which 
as been made with some care can be 
assessed, and often improved, in range, 
balance and clarity. 

High fidelity is no more than the 
echnique of obtaining the most musi- 
cal sound from recordings, and can be 
lefined by two basic principles. All 
nstruments produce complex _har- 
monics throughout the range of audi- 
ble sound—these must be present in 
the reproduction in their original pro- 
portions. o new nonmusical sounds 
-hould be introduced by the equipment. 
The first requires width of frequency 

ange and a balanced sound spectrum, 
the second a cleanness in the whole 
ystem from stylus to speaker. 

The graph reproduced on this page 
llustrates the frequency ranges of 
arious common musical instruments 
ind provides the essential criteria for 
the reproduction of their sounds. The 
lowest tones of the group are the rare 
16.3 cycle-per-second C of the organ, 
the low A of the piano at 27.5 cycles, 
and the E of the double bass at 41.2 
cycles. We are much less interested 
iere in the highest fundamental tones 
of any instrument, for the harmonics 
in all musical sounds, which are essen- 
tial in projecting their characteristic 
qualities, extend far beyond the high- 
est fundamental. 


Whole Sound Spectrum Used 


It is seen that most instruments 
have significant output in the upper 
range to around the 14,000 cycle point, 
which is close to the upper limit of 
our hearing. This should not be sur- 
prising; it indicates that we use all 
the audible sound spectrum in our ex- 
perience of music, just as the entire 
visible spectrum is involved in the 
experience of sight. That the piano 
is an exception results from the func- 
tion of the hammer felts in damping 
out the highest frequencies, although 
it too, of course, has a complex and 
subtle harmonic structure below that 
point. 

The instruments themselves give us 
the basic criterion—-a frequency range 
sufficiently broad to encompass the 
music. One of 30 to 15,000 cycles 
would be fine indeed, although a some- 
what reduced spectrum, if well bal- 
anced, can sound nearly as well, for 
the lowest tones are mostly repre- 
sented in any case by their first group 
of harmonics, and we unconsciously 
supply the missing fundamental. 

The frequency range to which a 
system will respond can be determined 
by sending through it a series of pure 
tones from the lowest to the highest. 
A number of test records have this 
series, the greatest range being from 
30 to 15,000 cycles. These are: Co- 
lumbia TL- 1, Dubbings D-100, Victor 
12-5-49, and Westminster DRB. The 
Cook Laboratories’ Series 20 White 
Noise disk has a different approach. 

“White” noise is a mixture of all fre- 
juencies. This sound is alternated 
with a progression of “gray” noises 
r mixtures of frequencies with a spe- 
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cific part of the range missing. The 
comparison of white’ * noise with, for 
example, “gray” noise—which extends 
only to 9,000 cycles—enables the lis- 
tener to judge the effectiveness of the 
system in the upper range in the con- 
text of the entire sound spectrum. 
Such comparison alternating sounds 
are recorded for both high and low 
frequencies, and a clearly audible dif- 
ference indicates effective response. 

Another consideration is that there 
be a minimum of distortion, either as 
alteration of the original sound or as 
the addition of new, nonmusical sounds 
by the phonograph itself. Nearly all 
standard amplifiers of the current crop 
are pretty good in this respect; prob- 
lems are more likely to lie in the 
pickup or speaker. 

But no one need have pickup trou- 
bles, for any of the standard mag- 
netic cartridges with diamond styli 
will give good results. But a diamond 
is a necessity. Any other material 
soon wears into a flat-sided cutting 
instrument, and even a_ diamond 
should be checked occasionally by mi- 
croscope or “shadowgraph” 

The speaker is the backward child 
of this group, for though improved 
over its recent predecessors, it still 
has plenty of unsolved problems. In 
any case, it is preferably a multiple 
system, with separate “woofer” and 
“tweeter”, and should be housed in a 
properly designed enclosure. 

The minimizing of distortion is 
largely accomplished in the selection 
of the components, but a fascinating 
proof of clean performance can be had 
through the Cook Series 50 “N- 
Beam test record. This disk is a test 
for cross-modulation, an effect anala- 
gous to what the musician knows as 
“difference tones”, in which two si- 
multaneous tones may produce a re- 
sultant whose frequency is the differ- 
ence of the two original fundamentals. 


improve your high-fidelity equipment 


Cross-modulation, although only one 
type of distortion, can be a fair indi- 
cation of all distortion. There is no 
space here to discuss the ingenious 
technique applied; when the system 
has less than two per cent distortion 
one hears a Morse code A (dot-dash), 
and when more, a code N (dash-dot). 
A mz “" source of distortion can be 
located, and corrected, by isolating the 
elements. 

Balance, too, is important. Toc 
much of an emphasis in the bass pro- 
duces a juke-box effect, in the middle 
range a kind of telephone sound, and 
in the upper end, harshness. Involved 
also in the question of balance is the 
“recording characteristic”, or playback 
curve. For technical reasons, it is 
necessary in cutting a record to at 
tenuate the bass frequencies, and de- 
sirable to emphasize the highs. A 
built-in function of the amplifier is to 
make a correction to restore the bal 
ance, and most current amplifiers pro- 
vide a selection of “equalization” po- 
sitions for exact match to the various 
recordings. Although unfortunately 
the recording companies have not 
agreed upon a single standard, none is 
too far from that prescribed by the 
Audio Engineering Society. 

All the frequency test records men- 
tioned earlier are designed to enable 
the tester to match the curve of the 
manufacturer, with the exception of 
the Dubbings Company’s D-101, which 
provides a check on the four most 
widely used equalizations. 

3ut in the matter of balance, ampli- 
fiers are less of a problem than speak- 
ers, and these have widely different 
characteristics, as anyone knows who 
has made comparison listening tests. 
After all the tests for balance are 
made, the ear is still the final judge, 
and preferably an ear accustomed to 
the sound of the instruments them- 
selves. Amplifier controls should be 
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used to compensate for the speaker 
and local acoustic conditions. 

In addition to the difficulties we 
have already discussed, there can be 
hum from the pickup; “wow”, or 
fluctuating pitch resulting from an 
unevenly rotating turntable; and dis 
tortion due to improper stylus pres- 
sure. One test record, the Dubbings 
D-106, has, in addition to a compre- 
hensive test frequency series, a set of 
grooves designed to check up on the 
foregoing factors. An unmodulated, 
that is, absolutely quiet, groove shows 
up any induced hum from tl 


ne pickup 
cartridge or rumble from turntable 
vibration A steady 3,000 cycle tone 
at the point where the ear is most 
sensitive to pitch, tests for variation 
in speed, and a final series of grooves 
at 400 cycles with increasing volume 
level will indicate the point at whic! 
the stylus introduces distortion throug 
inability to “track” the groove 

It goes without saying that all the 
test records we have mentioned here 
will not have much usefulness witl 
garden-variety phonograph. On _ the 
other hand, their value is not at all 
restricted to the technical cult, but 
can be put to good and fruitful use 
by those who would hear music well 
reproduced 

But there is another kind of test 
record, and that’s the kind containing 
music so well recorded that the vir 
tues of the phonograph are trans 
parently displayed. Much of the mu 
sic is rewarding in itself, and that is 
the final test in any case. Capitol 
Records in their SAL 9020, and West- 
minster, in their DRB, both have 
exercised special care in producing 
high-fidelity disks that are essentially 
a sampling of musical sounds. These 
records make excellent standards of 
comparison. Others, recorded in the 
course of events by most of today’s 
record makers have an extremely sat 
isfying musical quality. I would like 
to give a somewhat random, and by 
no means inclusive, group of record- 
ings that deserve honors both for con- 
tent and technique 

In orchestral music, for instance, 
Pfitzner’s Little Symphony, Op. 44 
(Audiosphere 1061); Strauss Over- 
tures, Polkas, and Marches (Colum- 
bia ML 4686) ; Masterpieces from the 
Theatre (Cook 2064); and Schehere 
zade (Mercury MG 50009) are disks 
having that clarity of sound and clean 
definition of individual instruments 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Records and Audio 





Three Americans 


Ray GreEN: Sunday Sing Symphony. 
American Recording Society Or- 
chestra, Max Schoenherr conduct- 
ing. Peter Me NNIN: Concertato for 
Orchestra. Norman DE LLo Jot: 
Epigraph. American Recording So- 
ciety Orchestra, Hans Swarowsky 
conducting. (American Recording 
Society ARS 31, by subscription 
only.) ** 


ONE of these three works is 

representative of the composers’ 
best music, but all have merit, and it 
is good to have them in recordings 
for study purposes. 

The extremely cautious program 
note on Green’s Sunday Sing Sym- 
phony states that the work “derives 
its name from the fact that character- 
istics similar to those found in early 
American modal ‘shaped note’ music 
are detectable in the fabric of the 
work. Influences of early American 
fuguing tune and hymn tune music 
are also to be found in its thematics.” 

As a matter of fact, this loosely 
constructed work sounds very much 
like the music that the composer has 
written for various dance works and 
other theatre pieces. Its overtones are 
not so much of William Billings or 
the old hymns as of Hollywood and 
sweet popular music. It is a highly 
synthetic score. Except in the fourth 
movement, it lacks even the rhythmic 
vitality which that has achieved in 
other works. But if Sunday Sing 
Symphony is weak and diffuse, it has 
the merit of being unpretentious in 
style. It is transparently scored, and 
it has passages of sentimental charm. 
Gratefully absent are the thick, bom- 
bastic scoring, the manufactured com- 
plexity, and the slick sophistication 
that all too often crop up in contem- 
porary scores reflecting folk themes 
or traditions. 

Peter Mennin’s Concertato for 
Orchestra (a curious title which is 
not explained in the notes) was in- 
spired by Melville’s Moby Dick. The 
music is “a depiction of the emotional 
impact of the book rather than a 
musical description of isolated in- 
cidents.” The Concertato is a tremen- 
dously busy score, loud, rhythmically 
restless, and conceived in a dissonant, 
impersonal harmonic idiom that makes 
it sound curiously old-fashioned. It 
demonstrates Mennin’s intellectual 
energy, but neither in form nor in 
substance does it make a lasting im- 
pression. The materials are nonde- 
script. After listening to this work re- 
peatedly, I still failed to see what all 
the composer’s excitement was about. 

Norman Dello Joio’s Epigraph was 
commissioned by Mrs. Frederick H. 
Douglas in memory of her late 
brother, A. Lincoln Gillespie, Jr., for 
the Denver Symphony, in 1952. The 
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composer writes that “it is at best a 
musical inscription that is conceived 
in terms of my own imagination as 
to what A. Lincoln Gillespie was 
like. It is musically in form a three- 
part song. I did not feel compelled 
to write a dirge-like type of music, 
but a music that sang, maybe roughly 
at times, and maybe with humor— 
because I suspect that is what A. 
Lincoln Gillespie would have wanted.” 
Dello Joio has succeeded in his ob- 
jective. This score has none of the 
deadly solemnity or stock musical 
mannerisms of the conventional 
memorial piece. It is fresh and melodi- 
ous, and if it says nothing new or 
memorable it is still an enjoyable 
work. 

3oth Max Schoenherr and Hans 
Swarowsky conduct the American Re- 
cording Society Orchestra vigorously. 
The performances are competent, al- 
though somewhat impersonal. The 
recording has one serious technical 
flaw. A strong hum has been recorded 
into Band 2 of the second side, which 
contains the Dello Joio a. 


Early Puccini 


Pucctnt: Manon Lescaut. Clara Pe- 
trella (Manon), Vasco Campag- 
nano (Des Grieux), Saturno Melet 
ti (Lescaut), Pier Luigi Latlmoct 
(Geronte), Tullio Pane (Edmondo). 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radio 
Italiana, Turin, Federico del Cu- 
polo conducting. (Cetra C 1243, 
$17.85.) *** 


Tt is risky business to evaluate the 
quality, and particularly the en- 
dowment, of singers whose voices are 
known to one via recordings only. 
Assuming this risk, however, I would 
say the present album of the com- 
plete Manon Lescaut boasts a cast of 
superior vocalists, whose natural 
equipment is good and in good condi- 
tion and whose display of native Ital- 
ian operatic style is authentic without 
seeming excessively melodramatic to 
American ears. 

Miss Petrella has a voice of liquid 
beauty and apparently considerable 
volume. Mr. Campagnano’s tenor is 
clear and ringing at the top without 
much evidence of strain or forcing, 
while Mr. Meletti, baritone; Mr. La- 
tinucci, bass, and Mr. Pane, tenor, 
evince a confidence and suavity in 
their roles that bespeak the generally 
high level of operative performance 
in Italy today. No worn, tired-out 
voices these, but fresh, young-sound- 
ing and artistically deployed. 

The musical balance of the record- 
ing is disturbed somewhat by empha- 
sis on the soloists at the expense of 
the orchestra and chorus, and some 
illusion of the theatre is destroyed 
by the closeness of the microphones 
to the principals. —R. E 


Baroque Feast 


ITALIAN BaArogue Music. Vivaldi: 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 3, No. 8; 
Cantata, Cessate Omai; Sinfonia 
No. 2, in G major. Marcello: Con- 
certo Grosso in M major, Op. 1, 
No. 4. Carissimi: Suonera l’ultima 
tromba, from the oratorio, Giudizio 
Universale. Geminiani: Concerto 
Grosso in E minor, Op. 3, No. 3. 
Societa Corelli; Luisa Ribacchi, 
mezzo-soprano. (RCA Victor LM 
1767, $5.72.) *** 


HIS is a veritable feast of ba- 

roque one in excellent perform- 
ances. The Societa Corelli, founded 
recently in Rome, is made up of sev- 
enteen young chamber musicians who 
specialize in the performance of 
music by Corelli and other masters 
of his period. They play warmly, 
beautifully, and with a feeling for the 
style of the music. Miss Ribacchi 
sings the Vivaldi cantata and the 
Carissimi aria nobly. The three con- 
certi grossi by Vivaldi, Marcello, and 
Geminiani provide an excellent oppor- 


tunity to study personal variations 
within a fixed style. The Marcello 
work is especially lovely. This re- 
cording is so delightful that one 
hopes that RCA Victor will follow 
it with others by the same artists and 
along similar lines. —R. S. 


Vivaldi Cantata 


VivALpr: Serenata A Tre (La Ninfa 
e Il Pastore). Grete Rapisardi- 
Savio, soprano (Eurilla) ; Silvana 
Zanolli, soprano (Nice); Alfredo 
Bianchini, tenor (Aletade). Orches- 
tra da Camera di Milano, Edwin 
Loehrer conducting. Vox PL 7990, 
$5.95, ) ##* 


HIS delightful cantata will whet 

the appetites of music-lovers for 
more of Vivaldi’s vocal works in re- 
cordings. It is still unpublished, and 
the performance material was edited 
and prepared for practical use by 
Vito Frazzi. The material is peel 
by the Accademia Musicale Chigiana. 
In its brilliance and elasticity of vocal 
line, delicate instrumental coloring, 
and felicity of word setting this ser- 
enata is wholly enchanting. It is a 
slight but by no means a_ negligible 
work by a master who seemed able to 
inject vitality into all of the thousands 
of pieces he turned out. 

The singing of the technically dif- 
ficult arias is adequate and tasteful, 
and the voices are pleasant in quality, 
if not memorably beautiful. Mr. 
Loehrer has achieved a_ sensitive, 
lucid performance. The Italian text 
and an English translation are pro- 
vided with the album. 

—R. S. 


New Dress 

STRAVINSKY: Pulcinella Suite. 
RespiGut1: Old Dances and Airs for 
the Lute, Suite No. 3. Respectively 
the Symphony and Chamber Or- 
chestras of Radio Berlin, Arthur 
Rother and Matthieu Lange con- 
ducting. (Urania URLP 7093, 
$5.95. ) ** 


HAVE not heard the new Xox 

disk that pairs Pulcinella with 
Apollon Musagéte; undoubtedly some 
will prefer to have the two Stravin- 
sky works together. Myself, I am 
grateful for the Respighi at this point 
because I missed the Karl Muen- 
chinger version of some while ago, 
which was coupled with a Pergolesi 
concerto. I didn’t hear that recording 
either, but it is of passing interest to 
note that the new one has something 
in common with it insofar as the Pul- 
cinella score is derived thematically 
from Pergolesi. Both of the present 
performances are excellent. It is a 
pity, then, that there is a harshness 
on the upper end when they are 
played on high-fidelity equipment. 


Herr Lange, especially, elicits string 
sonorities that can be described only 
as lush, quite befitting Respighi if 
not the spirit of the lutenists, and 
in any event more Italianate than 
Central European, which is all to the 
good of the music. Sticklers for sonic 
detail will be disappointed with the 
sound, but for these ears it will suf- 
fice. 

—J. L. 


Heroic Chopin 


Cuortn: Sonata in B minor; Bar- 
carolle; Nocturne in D flat major, 
Op. 27, No. 2; Mazurka in C sharp 
minor, Op. 50, No. 3. Dinu Lipatti, 
pianist. (Columbia ML 4721, 
$5.45.) ** 


pixe LIPATTI’S performance o' 
the Chopin Sonata in B minor in 
this recording has the heroic powe: 
that Paderewski used to bring to th: 
work. Nor could his conception o 
the slow movement be surpassed i 
poetic evocation and exquisite tona 
coloring. His playing of the othe 
works also makes it plain that th: 
world lost one of its most distin 
guished pianists when he met hi 
tragically early death. The perform 
ance of the nocturne is highly in 
dividual, yet every detail of phrasing 
every nuance, every touch of rubate 
seems inevitable. 


Goethe-Tasso Hero 


BRAHMS: Rinaldo, Op. 50. Joachin 
Kerol, tenor; New Paris Symphony 
Association Chorus; Pasdeloup Or 
chestra, René Letbowitz conduct 
ing. (Vox PL 8180, $5.95.) *** 


THs work represents the closest 
3rahms ever came to the lyric 
theatre. The text is by Goethe, whe 
was inspired in turn by the fourteenth 
canto of Tasso’s La Gerusalemme 
Liberato. The figure of Rinaldo is 
entirely fictitious. His beloved, Armida, 
is not mentioned in the Goethe ver- 
sion, although this cantata is essen- 
tially Rinaldo’s farewell to her as he 
departs for the holy wars. The score 
dates from 1863-68, and reflects to an 
untoward degree the effects of a con- 
centrated study of Tristan und Isolde, 
which occupied Brahms in this pe- 
riod. That notwithstanding, it is a 
perfectly respectable work and viable 
evidence that Brahms could have ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of 
opera with more success than he him- 
self believed. The recorded sound is 
more than adequate; the soloist sings 
with appropriately histrionic lyricism ; 
the versatile Mr. Leibowitz marshals 
the choral and orchestral forces with 
his usual skill. , 
—jJ. L 





Music ‘“‘Minus One’’ for 


Classic Editions has come up with 
an idea that can only be a godsend 
to those chamber-music players, 
amateur and professional, who, for 
one reason or another, must do most 
of their ensemble playing in solitary 
confinement. The idea is to provide 
complete recordings of chamber works 
with one of the instruments missing— 
this instrument to be supplied by the 
owner of the record. For example, 
Schubert’s Piano Quintet in A, Op. 
114 (The Trout), is available in five 
different versions, each with one of 
the five participating parts left out. 
Accompanying the record is the 
printed score of the missing part, and 
all the purchaser has to do, whether 
he be a pianist, violinist, violist, or 
whatever, is to sit down with his in- 
strument and play along with his col- 
leagues on the disk. 

Compositions available in this form 
thus far include the Schumann Quin- 


Lone Ensemble Players 


tet in E flat, Op. 44; the Brahms 
Piano Quintet in F minor, Op. 34; 
the Ravel String Quartet; the Men- 
delssohn Piano Trios, Op. 49 and Op. 
66; the Brahms Quintet for Clarinet 
and Strings, Op. 115, with clarinet or 
viola missing only; the Mozart Quin- 
tet in A, for clarinet and strings (K. 
581), with clarinet or viola missing 
only; the Schubert Trios, Op. 99 and 
Op. 100: and the six Beethoven Trios 
—Op. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 3; Op. 11; 
and Op. 70, Nos. 1 and 2 
The only recording of the series 
heard by this reviewer (the Schubert 
Trout Quintet) is of distinguished 
quality musically, although the play- 
ers are unnamed, and merits three- 
star rating technically. It begins with 
the sounding of the violin’s A for 
tuning purposes, and each movement 
is preceded by metronome beats to 
give the tempo. 
—R. E. 
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Debussy Soirée (with Ravel and Satie) 


Desussy: Piano music. George Cope- 


land, piano. (MG M E3024, $4. 85) ** 


Quartet in G minor. RaveL: Quar- 
tet in F major. Budapest String 
Quartet. (Columbia ML 4668, 


$5.45.)*** Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, in G minor; Sonata for 
Cello and Piano, in D minor; 
Sonata for Flute, Viola and Harp. 


Jean Fournier, violin; Ginette 
Doyen, piano; Antonio Janigro, 
cello; Camille Wanausek, flute; 


Erich Weiss, viola; Hans Jellinek, 
harp. (Westminster WL _ 5207, 
$5.95, ) *** 


BROAD view of the instrumental 

art of Debussy is to be had in 
these three yg disks. The 
piano music played by George Cope- 
land, who remains one of the most in- 
teresting and certainly one of the most 
authentic interpreters of Debussy, is 
combination of things previously re- 
orded for MGM by the same pianist 
n two ten-inch disks. The selections 
nclude Prélude a l’aprés midi d’un 
aune (in Mr. Copeland’s own tran- 
cription), Prelude from Pour le 
iano, Clair de lune, La cathédrale 
‘ngloutie, Minstrels, Danse Sacrée, 
‘euilles mortes, Ronde from La 
Joite a joujoux, Hommage a Rameau 


with the Rameau suite, Les grands 
eigneurs) and, for good measure, 
‘rik Satie’s Gymnopédie No. 3. Mr. 


‘opeland plays these pieces the way 
played me for Debussy, so that 
ve hear them as Debussy himself 


heard them, apparently to his satisfac- 
tion. 

The pairing of the Quartet with 
that of Ravel is felicitous in that 
these are the only compositions writ- 
ten for string quartet by either of 
these two musically affined Parisian 
composers, and each is a solitary gem 
of chamber music in its own wholly 
individual way. The Budapest musi- 
cians give sensitive and moving per- 
formances of both. 

The three sonatas have a special in- 
terest as the last fruits of Debussy’s 
genius (the Violin and Piano Sonata 
was the very last work before his 
death). They are unlike the Debussy 
of the halcyon days of impressionism 
in many important particulars. Super- 
ficially, they show the impatience, the 
irritability and the occasional despair 
of a mortally sick man consciously 
working against time in the midst of 
a holocaust. More significantly, they 
show a new trend of thought along 
modern lines in the terseness of their 
statements, the tightness and economy 
of their construction and the acridity 
of their harmonies. One can only 
wonder where this seemingly new 
conception of musical expression 
might have led the composer had he 
been privileged to live ten or twenty 
years longer. 

The performances of all three are 
competent technically and the record- 
ings are of good quality, although 
the breathing of the flutist is rather 

» EF 


annoyingly audible. —R. 





Aspects of Schonberg 


SCHONBERG: A Survivor from War- 
saw, for speaker, male chorus, and 
orchestra. Kol Nidre, for speaker, 
mixed chorus, and orchestra. Hans 


Jaray, narrator; Academie Cham- 
ber Chorus; Vienna Symphony, 
Hans Swarowsky conducting. Sec- 


ond Chamber Symphony (1939). 
Vienna Symphony, Herbert Hafner 
conducting. (Columbia ML 4664, 
$5.45. ) *** 


RNOLD SCHONBERG _ will 
“4% probably remain a_ controversial 
figure in the history of music. It 
was the nature of his genius to be 
perplexing, contradictory, and unpre- 
dictable. He eludes all formulas, 
academic restrictions, and comfort: ible 
generalizations. Hence this recording 
of three of his works is extremely 
valuable not merely in making them 
available for study but in challenging 
each listener to follow the composer 
into three entirely different worlds of 
imagination and technical creation. 

A Survivor from Warsaw, a com- 
mission of the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion, was composed in 1946-47 to an 
English text weleien by Schonberg 
himself. It is dramatically electrifying 
and a masterpiece of scoring, and its 
exciting emotional force is perhaps 
its chief merit. In an amazingly brief 
space, with rather ordinary materials, 
Schonberg has created an explosively 
powerful work. Mr. Jaray indulges in 
considerable “ham” as the narrator, 
and the performance is not quite 
rhythmically secure in some passages, 
but Mr. Sw: irowsky obviously knows 
what he is about. The essential spirit 
of the music is there. 

Kol Nidre, composed in 1938, some 
five years after Schonberg came to 
the United States, is a very uneven 
work but extremely interesting ‘in its 
stylistic inconsistencies. It wavers be- 
tween tonality in the older sense and 
the twelve-tone idiom, and it is not 
concisely or conclusively built. Yet 
it has passages of unforgettable 
beauty, such as the opening, with its 
exquisite scoring and suggestion of 
infinity. The performance has the 
same merits and defects as that of the 
A Survivor from Warsaw. 

Schonberg took 33 years to com- 
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plete the Second Chamber Symphony, 
which explains its curious variations 
of style. He began the work in 1906, 
at the time he was composing his 
First Chamber pe re took it up 
again in 1911, and added the coda in 
1939. It is fascinating as a manipula- 
tion of revolutionary techniques and 
materials. Unfair as it would be to 
stigmatize this symphony as a mere 
intellectual experiment, one cannof 
help feeling that its various elements 
never did fuse into a_ satisfactory 
work of art. Mr. Hafner keeps the 
intricate tonal web clear, no mean 
task in the Scherzo, which is a chal- 
lenge to any orchestra. 


—R. S. 


Orchestral 


SHOSTAKOVICH : Symphony No. 1, in 
F Major. State Orchestra of the 
USSR, Kiril Kondrashin conduct- 
ing. (Vanguard VRS 6014, $5.95.) 
*** As the first major work (dat- 
ing from his nineteenth year) of 
the most gifted, and most contro- 
versial, of contemporary Russian 
composers, this First Symphony 
shows him still in the pristine clar- 
ity of his musical soul, before the 
grimy hands of Soviet propagand- 
ists laid hold of his talent and 
turned it to their own dark pur- 
poses. As such, it is a cherishable 
museum piece. The disk itself is 
interesting also as an example of 
Soviet recording technique, which 
is, on the whole, of a superior 
order. 

—R. E. 

SAINT-SAENS: Suite Algérienne, Op. 

60. Orchestre National de la Radio- 

diffusion Francaise, Louis Four- 

estier conducting. MAssENET: Les 

Erinnyes. Orchestra of the Paris 

Opéra, André Cluytens conducting. 

(Vox PL 8100, $5.95)** The 

Saint-Saéns work is rarely heard 

any more except for its Marche 

Militaire Frangaise, which turns up 

now and then on Pop programs and 

always sounds like a Horace Heidt 
showpiece because of the canonic 
brass flourishes that later became 
his trademark. Actually the score 
as a whole is worth an occasional 
hearing as these evocation- 


travelogues go. The Massenet, 
after Leconte de Lisle, is dullness 


itself except for the omnipresent 

Elégie. The performances are ade- 

quate; the sound is somewhat be- 

low average, with no highs to speak 
of. 

—J. L. 

FRANCK: Symphony in D minor. De- 


troit Symphony, Paul Paray, con- 
ductor. Mercury MG 50023, $5.95.) 
*** St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Goldschmann, conductor. (Capitol 
P-8221, $4.98.)** There is little to 
choose between these two recordings 
from the purely musical and inter- 
pretative viewpoint. Both conduc- 
tors are French-born and reveal a 
typical Gallic approach to the music 
of Franck. Mr. Paray may be a 
bit more incisive and dynamic, and 
he has the advantage of a superior 
engineering job. Dynamic and fre 
quency ranges as well as balance 
and definition are considerably bet- 
ter on the Mercury disk 


Haypn: Symphony No. 4, in E mi- 
nor (Trauer Symphonie); Sym- 
phony No. 49, in F minor (La Pas- 
sione). Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra, Hermann Scherchen con- 
ducting. (Westminster WL 5206, 
$5.95.) **** Two of the best- -known 
products of Haydn’s middle period. 
If they do not have the great cre- 
ative ingenuity of the music of his 
later years, they excel in their strik- 
ing emotional forcefulness. Mr. 
Scherchen conducts them, especially 
La Passione, with tremendous fer- 
vor, and the playing and recording 
are notably superb. 


Operatic Overtures, Vor. II. In- 
cludes Rossini’s Tancredi and Ver- 
dis Nabucco, RIAS Symphony, 
Ferenc Fricsay conducting; Glin- 
ka’s Russlan and Ludmilla, Bam- 
berg Symphony, Fritz Lehmann 
conducting; Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Wurttemberg State Orches- 
tra, Ferdinand Leitner conducting. 
(Decca LP DL 4063, $2.50.) *** 
Except for the Glinka item, which 
is also the only one of these four 
not tendered the most careful atten- 
tion, this little concert represents an 
enterprising trip off the beaten track 
of standard repertory. Such omni- 
bus programs seem to be the indus- 
try’s only microgroove way of 
meeting the insatiable demands of 
the overture market. 
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Chamber Music 


BEE ~~’ N: String Trios in G major, 
Op. 9, No. 1, and in D major, Op. 
9, No. 2. Jean Pougnet, violin; 
Frederick Riddle, viola; Anthony 
Pint, cello. (Westminster WL 5198, 
$5.95.) *** 


HE Beethoven String Trios, Op 

9, have always attracted the ad- 
miration of scholars, performers, and 
listeners alike. Masterpieces of struc- 
ture and classical economy, amazingly 
rich in texture, and fairly bursting 
with intellectual and emotional vigor, 
they represent a new spirit in the 
music of their time. The perform- 
ances in this recording are so good 
that one hopes that Westminster will 
give us the third trio in a perform- 
ance by the same artists. The album 
contains pictures and biographical in- 
formation about the performers, an 
excellent idea. All three are active in 
England. 


ScHusert: String Quartets No. 1, in 
B flat; No. 2, in C; and No. 3, in 
B flat. Vienna Konzerthaus Quar- 
tet. (Westminster WL 5204, $5.95.) 
*** The Konzerthaus ensemble con- 
tinues its distinguished Schubert 
quartet series with well-wrought 
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performances of the three earliest 
Though experimental with regard 
to form, they differ surprisingly 


little in harmonic coloring from the 


later quartets; they are abundantly 
lyric and reflect the vitality of the 
composer at the age of fifteen 
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Dvorak: String Quartet in A. flat, 
Op. 105. Barchet Quartet. (Vox 
PL 7570, $5.95.)** This is a first 
recording of Dvorak’s last essay i 
the quartet form. It was writt 
shortly before his deatl after hi 
happy return to his homeland. Hi 
had long since passed his crusadi 
days; this music was a reversior 
to classic form with no pretensions 
to nationalism. By the same toker 
it is as boring as it is reflective < 
serene, as if Dvorak had said 
that he had to say and was 1 
given to empty philosophizing 
old men are. The work has it 
many felicities, but it is not mu 
of a swan song for a man who |} 
written the American Quartet o1 
a few years before. The Barchet 
perform it lovingly, and the recor 


ing is relatively spacious, if 1 
resplendent 

a 
Haypn: St. Anthony Divertiment 


Divertimento in G major. London 
Baroque Ensemble, Karl Hass, cov 


ductor. (Decca DL 4066, $2.50.)** 
Herewith another disk to add t 
the great bulk of Haydn already 
recorded on LP The St. Antoni 
Chorale which constitutes the 


second movement of the work bear 
ing that title, will be recognized as 
the subject of Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn. The Lor 
don Baroque Ensemble plays wit! 
its usual elegance under the dire 
tion of Mr. Haas. The recording, 


taken from English Parlophone 
masters, is only adequate 
C.B 
Piano 
An AntiA DorFMANN RECITAI Inia 
Dorfmann, pianist (Victor LM 


—_ 


1758, $5.72.)*** Miss Dorfmam 
sadly, is not widely represented in 
disks, but what she has given us 

the past has revealed a marked tal 
ent for vivid, intelligent pianisn 
Herewith, well - articulated perfor 


mances of Schumann's Papillons; 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rond 
Capriccioso, and May Breezes and 


Spinning Song (Nos. 25 and 34 of 
Songs without Words); Chopin's 
Three Ecossaises, Op 72. Lint’ . 


Un Sospiro ; Ravel’s Sonatine; and 
(one of those worthy 
brighten the LP repertory and t 
might not have been recorded ex 
cept in a recital program) Menotti’s 
Ricercare and Toccata, - a theme 
from The Old Maid and the Thief 
B 


items tl 


I 
1 
I 


al 


3ACH: Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor (transcribed by ba iszt) ; Toe 
cata, Adagio and Fugue in C major 
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(trans. Busoni); Prelude and 
Fugue in D Major (trans. Busoni) ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(trans. Sandor); Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor (trans. Liszt). 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianist. (Columbia 
ML 4684, $5.45.)*** These well- 
known organ pieces are new to the 
LP catalogue in these piano tran- 
scriptions and receive artful per- 
formances at the hands of Mr. 
Sandor. His own transcription of 
the D minor Toccata and Fugue is 
well-formulated and gives an ap- 
propriately pianistic account of the 
original. 


—C. B. 


— 


‘ALLA: Ritual Fire Dance, Andaluza, 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife. Gra- 
NADOS: The Maiden and the Night- 
ingale, Playera. ALBéNIz : Seguidilla, 
Sevilla, Tango in D. INFANTE: El 
Vito. Leonard Pemnario, pianist. 
(Capitol P 8190, $5. 72) *** Several 
firms lately have discovered the 
Hispanic repertory, and we are be- 
ginning to get systematic samplings 
of it as well as potpourris like this 
one. Mr. Pennario is heard to ad- 
vantage for the most part. Now 
and then he seems to forget that 
dance movement is the essence of 
his materials, but these pieces de- 
mand crisp articulation first of all, 
and he has this to spare. The re- 
cording is lifelike. 

—J. L. 


Spanish Renaissance 


SPANISH MusSIc FROM THE CouRT OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA (circa 
1500). Pro Musica Antiqua, Saf- 


ford Cape conductor. (EMS 219, 
$5.95.) ##** 

T would be a rewarding task to 
write the history of Europe in 
terms of its musical development. 
For every burst of political and social 
energy has been reflected in the arts. 
As Mr. Cape puts it in his excellent 
notes : “Exulting in her victories and 
in her new national strength, Spain 
was alive to a trend of epic inspira- 
tion such as France had felt in the 
old days of the Crusades.” The only 
composer of this period about whom 
much is known is Juan del Encina, 
who was also a famous poet and 
dramatist. Nine of his works are in- 
cluded in the nineteen pieces in this 
recording. 

_ Music was far more international, 
in a sense, in the sixteenth century 
than it is today. But these Spanish 
pieces have a flavor and inflection of 
their own. The performances are 
uniformly admirable, and the artists 


are Maria Ceuppens, soprano; Jeanne 
Deroubaix, contralto ; @ ouis Devos 
and Franz Mertens, tenors; Albert 


van Ackere, bass; Silva Devos, min- 
strel’s harp; Rachel van Hecke, treble 
viol; Jean-Christophe van Hecke and 
Arthur Dirkx, tenor viols; Charles 
Koenig, recorder ; and Michel Podol- 
ski, lute. Song texts in Spanish and 
English besides notes on the music 
are provided. —R. S. 


Woodwind Curiosities 


FRANGAIX, JEAN: Quintette & Vent. 
NieELseN, Cart: Kvintet, Op. 43. 
New Art Wind Quintet. (Clas- 
sic Editions CE 2001, $5.95.) ** 


OTH of these works are far more 

interesting as exploitations of the 
techniques of the various wind in- 
struments than they are from a purely 
musical point of view. The Francaix 
work, indeed, sounds at times more 
like a series of études than a serious 
musical expression, but its formal 
clarity and touches of fancy save it 
from complete — sterility. Nielsen’s 
romanticism is of a variety that is 
drearily familiar from countless les- 
ser nineteenth-century composers, but 
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his music has an harmonic flavor, a 
sense of instrumental sound, and a 
curious sternness all its own. 

The New Art Quintet, formed in 
1947, is made up of Murray Panitz, 
flute; Melvin Kaplan, oboe and Eng- 
lish horn; Aldo Simonelli, clarinet; 
Tina di Dario, bassoon; and Robert 
Taylor, French horn. It plays both 
works brilliantly. This recording has 
a rough quality, especially noticeable 
at the close of Band 1 on side A, at 
the close of the Francaix quintet. 


Songs and Arias 


BacH: Great arias from the can- 
tatas. Hildegarde Réssl-Majdan, 
alto; Hugues Cuenod, tenor; orches- 
tras conducted by Michael Gielen, 
Felix Prohaska, and Jonathan 
Sternberg. (Bach Guild BG-526, 
$5.95.) ** These arias are taken from 
complete recordings of the Bach 
cantatas made by the Bach Guild. 
Mme. Rosel-Majdan sings excerpts 
from the Easter Oratorio, and Can- 
tatas Nos. 63, 133, and 161. Mr. 
Cuenod sings excerpts from the 
Cantatas Nos. 21, 46, and 104. Both 
artists perform with exemplary de- 
votion and feeling for style, but 
Mme. Rossl-Majdan has a great 
advantage in the possession of a 
warm and expressive voice, where- 
as Mr. Cuenod produces dry, often 
constricted tones, for all his artis- 
try. 

—R. S. 


HAvER, JOHANN Matruias: Holder- 
lin Lieder, Op. 32. KRENEK, Ernst: 
Fiedellieder, Op. 64. Kopaty, ZoL- 
TAN: Sappho’s Love Song, At 
Night, and The Forest, Op. 9. 
Polly Batic, contralto; Robert 
Leukauf, pianist. (New Records 
NRLP 405, $5.95.)*** A little- 
known Viennese innovator who 
formulated before Schonberg the 
idea of twelve-tone music, Hauer 
sought for an impersonal ‘ ‘cl: issical” 
style free of tonality. In these set- 
tings of Holderlin poems, the jag- 
ged melodies have a chiseled effect 
because of the rhythmically even 
stress on each syllable. Song by 
song the spare accompaniments vary 
to some extent, but in general they 
sound monotonously alike. If the 
style does not illumine or intensify 
the poetical meaning, it does sur- 
round the poems with a curiously 
and fascinatingly ethereal climate. 
Kodaly’s songs are early works, 
still in the German romantic tradi- 
tion, but nevertheless very beauti- 
ful. Krenek’s Minstrel’s Airs, wryly 
musing, suffer somewhat from his 
turgid style. Miss Batic obviously 
understands the songs, but she has 
a good deal of purely technical 
trouble as a singer, and the com- 
municative spirit is frequently 
broken by cracking or off-pitch 
tones. She is ably served by Mr. 


Leukauf. 


—R. A. E. 

Concertos 
Cuopin: Piano Concerto No. 1, in 
E Minor. Gyorgy Sandor, piano; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 


Ormandy, conductor. (Columbia 
ML 4651, $5.45.)*** A dashing 
performance of the Finale, reveal- 
ing a sparkling technique, combined 
with a broodingly poetic and noc- 
turnal Largetto, make this a vividly 
personalized, though by no means 
eccentric, performance of a still un- 
hackneyed favorite. Piano and or- 
chestra are not quite at concert-hall 
balance, the former occasionally be- 
ing generously favored. 


ScHUMANN: Cello Concerto, Op. 129. 
BrucH: Kol Nidrei. JOHANN 
CuristiAN Bacu: Cello Concerto 
in C minor. Joseph Schuster, cellist; 
Los Angeles Orchestral Society, 


Franz Waxman conducting. (Capi- 
tol P-8232, $4.98.)*** Mr. Schu- 
ster’s sumptuous tone and brilliant 
technique are the most effective ele- 
ments of these recordings. He plays 
the Schumann concerto with a 
smoothness that belies its stretches 
of awkward writing. The concerto 
by Johann Christian Bach was 
found in the musical collection of 
Saint-Saéns in 1916 and was orches- 
trated and arranged for perform- 
ance by Henri Casadesus. Mr. 
Schuster introduced it to the United 
States in 1950. Of the three per- 
formances this is the least satis- 
factory, for the treatment of the 
score and the style of the interpre- 
tation are both nineteenth rather 
than eighteenth century in style and 
spirit. But the interpretation of the 
Bruch music is glowing in sound 
and fervid in feeling. Mr. Waxman 
and the orchestra provide accept- 
able accompaniments, but they are 
overshadowed by the soloist. 


—R. S. 


In Lighter Vein 


STRAUSS, 


JOHANN, Jr.: Selection of 
short pieces. Philadelphia Orchestra 


“Pops”, Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing. (Columbia ML 4686, $5.45.) 
IK 


Interesting chiefly as a piece 
of superb engineering—would that 
the record companies did so con- 
sistently fine a job on their more 
serious products as they do on 
“semi-classics” like these! The gay 
selection includes the Overture and 
Polka from Die Fledermaus, the 
Thunder and Lightning, the Pizzi- 
cato, the Explosions, the Annen, 
and the Tritsch-Tratsch polkas, the 
Egyptian and the Radetzky marches 
(the latter by Johann, Sr.) and 
the overtures to the Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief and Waldmeister. 
The orchestra comes right into your 
living-room and sits down! 


—R. E. 


Strauss, Johann Jr.: Vienna Blood; 
Wine, Women and Song; Tales 
from the Vienna Woods; Emperor 
Waltz. Minneapolis Symphony, An- 
tal Dorati, conductor. (Mercury 
MG 50019, $5.95)**** Purists will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Dorati 
does not cut the introduction of 
W, W & S, and that the Tales is 
replete with its opening and closing 
zither solo. The tempos are slowish, 
rather languorous. This is plenty of 
reverberant bass, stunning climaxes, 
and generally quite realistic orches- 
tral presence. 


—J. L. 


OFFENBACH: La Vie Parisienne 
(abridged). Nadine Renaux, Lina 
Dachary, Deva Dassy, Liliane Ber- 
ton, Michel Hamel, Michel Roux, 
Aimé Doniat, and Willy Clement; 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Jules Gres- 
sier conducting. (Vox PL 21000, 
$5.95.)*** A sure cure for the hy- 
drogen-bomb blues. | Enchantingly 
sung and played. 


Poetry 


SanpsurGc READS SANDBURG. (Decca 
DL 7541, $3.85.)* Mr. Sandburg’s 
pungent midwestern drawl is heard 
in sixteen selections from his Col- 
lected Poems: Grass, Primer Les- 
son, Cheap Blue, Put the City Up, 
Fire Logs, Southern Pacific, Pray- 
ers of Steel, Over the Bridge, Up- 
stream, Sea Wash, Bilbea, Father 
and Son, Cool Tombs, Tall Grass, 
Wilderness, and For You. 


AR. A. E. 


Urania Appoints 
Publicity Director 


Charles Schicke will head the pub- 
licity staff of Urania Records, replac- 
ing Norman Chase. Werner Koppl 
has assumed the general managership 
of the recording company. 


Test Records 


(Continued from page 15) 
that is an essential aspect of a good 
reading. 

Neither mellow nor raspy, well-re- 
corded strings must have a smooth 
and incisive quality not always 
achieved. The Beethoven E flat major 
Sonata and Variations, Op. 69 (West- 
minster WL 5173), with superb cello 
quality; the Beethoven quartets re 
corded by the Budapest ensemble (Co- 
lumbia ML 4576-87) ; Mozart's E flat 
major Divertimento (Westminster 
WL 5191)—these_ recordings stand, 
among others, at the top in this cate 
gory. ; 

Concertos present a problem in the 
capturing and defining of the solo 
instrument against the mass of the 
orchestra while retaining the balance 
of the two. In the Bach E major and 
Prokofieff G minor Concertos (Co- 
lumbia ML 4648), the Beethoven Sec 
ond Piano Concerto (London LS 
630), and the Mozart K. 467 Pian 
Concerto (Westminster WL 5183) 
the problem has been most success 
fully met. 

The larger the number and more di 
versified the kinds of sounds in a 
work, the greater is the problem of 
balanced recording. Berlioz’ Rome« 
and Juliet (Victor LM 6011) is an 
example of fine recording technique, 
dealing with individual voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. 


For chorus a cappella, the pre- 


Baroque Sacred Music (Festival FLP 
70-202), and the Palestrina Missa 
Papae Marcelli (Capitol P 8126) 


demonstrate the possibilities of such 
massed sound. 

The reproduction of percussive 
sounds is an exacting operation, very 
sensitive to recording technique and t 
fidelity of reproduction. The follow- 
ing are all especially fine examples- 
Varése’s Ionization (EMS 401), 
Dances of Bali (Columbia ML 4618), 
Carlos Montoya (Cook 1027), the 
Bach Clavier Ubung of Ralph Kirk- 
patrick (Haydn Society HSL-A). 

This list is in no sense complete ; 
to include all the excellent recordings 
now available would require a small 
catalogue and this scattering is in- 
tended to be suggestive rather than 
prescriptive. The experience accorded 
by these disks, and those equally good, 
give a standard of comparison for 
recordings and equipment. The su- 
perb musical quality of these records 
is the last step of the sequence from 
the graph with which we started, and 
the result of an impressive cumulative 
technical achievement. 


Recording Library 
Outlined by Taubman 


How To Buttp A Recorp LiprAry 
3y Howard Taubman. New York: 
Hanover House. 94 pages, 1953. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Taubman is music and record 
editor of the New York Times. This 
slender volume is an augmented com- 
pilation of the lists that have appeared 
at intervals in that journal. As the 
title suggests it is a kind of handbook 
for lay listeners, with specific prefer- 
ences indicated wherever multiple ver- 
sions of a work are available. One 
could cavil indefinitely with the 
choices, both as to the best recorded 
performances and as to which of them 
belong on the basic list, the supple- 
mentary list, and so forth. Why single 
out the first five Brandenburg Con- 
certos, for instance, and leave out the 
sixth? Too, so many new micro- 
grooves are scheduled that Mr. Taub- 
man’s recommendations will be con- 
futed in many instances before the 
season is far under way. Still and all 
he has performed a service for a size- 
able bloc of the listening public. Har- 
old C. Schonberg of the music staff of 
the Times is credited with invaluable 
assistance in preparing the lists. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Singers in NBC's telecast of Carmen on Oct. 31 stand by while studio 
technicians check final details for simultaneous color and black-and- 
white transmission under the supervision of Peter Herman Adler 


NBC Presentation of Carmen Featured 


In Major Experimental Color Telecast 


By James Lyons 


PERA in color has arrived in 
television—at least to whatever 
extent color TV itself has ar- 


rived. While millions were watching 
the NBC telecast of Carmen in their 
living rooms on Oct. 31, an invited 
audience of New York critics was 
cloistered in little cells at Rockefeller 
Center to view the same show in all 
the hues of the rainbow. 

Visually, it was gorgeous. It was 
so lovely to look at, in fact, that no 
one who saw it could hold out any 
future for black-and-white TV. Of 
course there remains the small matter 
of new receivers for everyone, but the 
faithful may continue to hope that 
their present equipment will turn out 
to be convertible. 

The width of the screen in my 
cubicle was fourteen inches, which is 
the maximum for color reception just 
now, so that any detailed report on 
the quality of reproduction—as ob- 
served from a distance of four yards 
—would be rather absurd. Suffice it 
to say that everything looked natural, 
which is tribute enough for William 
Molyneux, the scenic designer, and 
John Boxer, who did the costumes. 

I understand that the actual per- 
formance, which was given at the 
nearby Colonial Theatre, did not look 
anything like the one seen in color or 
in black and white. Windows, for in- 
stance, had to be recessed to cast the 
proper shadow. Clothes and décors 
alike had to be painted much lighter 
than they were meant to come out be- 
cause colors fall off anywhere from 
eight to ten tones in transmission. 

Musically, sad to relate, there was 
nothing historic about the occasion. 
Since there was only an hour avail- 
able I don’t suppose anyone would 
disagree that a truncated opera is bet- 
ter than one at all. And in truth the 
hoary flashback technique was put to 
more effective use than I had thought 
possible. But one did miss the card 
scene and certain other powerful mo- 
ments that got the scythe—not to men- 
tion Micaéla, who never did appear. 

The singing was not on a par with 
earlier NBC operacasts. Any fair 
evaluation must, however, take into 
consideration such unknown quantities 
as the acoustics of the originating 
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studio, the unusually heavy battery of 
lights, and the monitoring dials in 
front of the engineer. Whatever the 
explanation, none of the principals 
was satisfactory. Robert Rounseville’s 
Don José was more reasonable than 
jealous, and his basically pretty voice 
wore thin about halfway through. 
Vera Bryner, as Carmen, sang shrilly 
and off-pitch from the first, and her 
breath was rarely under control. The 
Escamillo of Warren Galjour was 
small scale but vocally quite adequate ; 
he simply does not look the Toreador, 
and it was a mistake so to miscast 
this dependable artist. 

Some of these defections may be at- 
tributed to the English translation, 
which must have been a tough assign- 
ment as to diction for all concerned. 
Most of what was wrong, actually, 
could be blamed on the libretto, which 
manages to make a dramatic master- 
piece sound downright silly at times. 


Perhaps the eternal quest for verisi- 
militude has gone too far when a 
Spanish smuggler talks like Gabby 
Hayes. 

In all the Carmens I have ever wit- 
nessed, incidentally, Zuniga has been 
a captain. In this version he was de- 
moted to a lieutenancy, and also he 
was killed off rather early in the game 
to give the tattered plot more sub- 
stance. A word should be added for 
David Atkinson, who sang the part 
resonantly as long as he was permitted 
to live. 


NBC Symphony Ends 
"Summer" Series 


Jonel Perlea brought the NBC Sym- 
phony’s “summer” series to a close as 
guest conductor of the final two 
broadcast concerts in the series, on 
Oct. 24 and 31. 

His first program assembled the 
Haydn Drum Roll Symphony, the 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6 of 
Brahms, Busoni’s Tanz-Walzer and 
the Overture to Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in Hades 

The closing concert featured Naomi 
Sanders Farr, lyric soprano, of Salt 
Lake City, who was the winner of the 
nineteenth biennial young artists audi- 
tions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Miss Farr sang the 
Ah! Fors’ é lui and Sempre libera 
from La Traviata with sweetness and 
creditable style. The orchestral items 
included Schubert’s Sixth Symphony, 
Saint-Saéns’ Phaéton, and Glinka’s 
Caprice Brilliant. 


Texaco Again To Sponsor 
Metropolitan Broadcasts 


For the fourteenth consecutive sea 
son the Saturday afternoon perform- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera will 
be broadcast over the ABC network 
under auspices of The Texas Com- 
pany. The new production of Faust, 
with which the Metropolitan season 
opens this year, also will be the first 
one to be broadcast, on Dec. 5. Milton 
Cross again will be the intermission 
commentator. 


Song Writers Name BMI 
In Anti-Trust Suit 


A group of 33 song writers filed 
a $150,000,000 anti-trust suit against 
the country’s leading radio and tele- 
vision companies, record companies, 
and music publishers on Nov. 9, 
charging that by their control of 
Broadcast Music, Inc., they conspired 
to create a monopoly that prevents the 


Radio and JU 


composers and authors from beit 
corded and played on the air 

The plaintiffs, among whom were 
Arthur Schwartz, Ira Gershwin, Vir 
gil Thomson, Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
Samuel Barber, Douglas Moore, Alan 





Jay Lerner, Victor Young, and Joan 
Whitney, stated that they were suing 
on behalf of 3,000 composers at 1 au 


thors through a newly formed 
mittee called Songwriters of America 
They sought dissolution by the rt 
of BMI and the National Associatior 
of Radio and Television Broad rs, 
through which they said BMI wa 
organized in 1939, The suit asserte 
that the networks had given priority 
to the performance ot BMlI-controlled 
music and that they had “boycotted 
restricted, and limited” the 
music written by the plaintiffs 
Among the detendants named ir 
song writers’ suit were, in addition t 
BMI, the National Broadcasting ( 
pany and its affiliate RCA Victor; the 
Columbia Broadcasting Systet ul 
its affiliate Columbia Records; the 
Mutual Broadcasting System; Ameri 
can Broadcasting-Paramount The 
tres, Inc.; and similar organizat 
and individuals 


Carl Haverlin, president of BMI, 
issued a statement that said: “All of 
the song writers who are plaintiffs 


the action brought against BMI are 
members of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
The base less ce nspiracy ¢ harge >; mace 
in the complaint are a_ re-hasl 
charges which ASCAP has beet 
ing for years and has never been able 
to substantiate.” 
Meanwhile, the major 


networks 
independent television stations a1 
nounced that they will demand a re 
duction in the scale of fees that the 


pay for the use of music licens 
ASCAP. Current contracts between 
the society and 100 stations expire 
Dec. 31 

Independent stations now pay about 
21% per cent of their gross time sales 
for the blanket use of the society's 


catalogue. The networks claim tl 
the three per cent that they pay, a 
rate established in 1948 when tele 


vision was still an unknown quantit 
has turned out to be in excess 
what they should pay justifiab! 

One network executive has been 
quoted as saying that the song writers’ 
anti-trust suit “looked like a publicit 
blast to bring pressure on the network 
to renew their ASCAP contracts at 
the present rate” 
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WILLIAM KAPELL 


San FRrANcisco.—William Kapell, 
31, one of the handful of prominent 
virtuoso pianists of his generation 
and one of this country’s greatest, 
died in a San Francisco air crash 
on Oct. 29. He was returning from 
a two-month Australian concert tour 
on a British airliner, which ripped 
into a mountainside near Half Moon 
Bay, only three minutes from its des- 
tination, after an 8,600-mile run from 
Sydney. Mr. Kapell was the only 
American among the nineteen passen- 
gers and crew members who lost their 
lives. 

3orn in New York on Sept. 20, 1922 
Mr. Kapell showed musical talent at 
an early age, winning first prize when 
he was ten in a contest open to stu- 
dents in city settlement schools. (He 
had studied only six weeks at the La 
Follette School of Music.) The 
pianist received his academic training 
at the Columbia Grammar School and, 
during his senior year there, was 
awarded a scholarship to study with 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski at the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory. He later con- 
tinued his studies on a_ fellowship 
at the Juilliard School. 

Mr. Kapell launched his _profes- 
sional career in Philadelphia, having 
won the 1940 Youth Contest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He made his 
debut with the orchestra in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, as soloist in the Saint- 
Saéns G minor Concerto. The fol- 
lowing year he won the Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation com- 
petition and was sponsored by that 
organization in his Town Hall debut 
on Oct. 28, 1941 

He received a second honor in 
1942, when he was named winner of 
the Town Hall Endowment Series 
Award, given to the outstanding re- 
citalist of the previous season under 
the age of thirtv. He appeared in his 
Endowment Series recital in February 
of that year. 

In the summer of 1942, Mr. 
Kapell was chosen by Efrem Kurtz to 
play the first performance of a con- 
certo by Aram Khachaturian with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in a Lewisohn Stadium concert. In 
succeeding years, the pianist was to 
perform the concerto nearly thirty 
times with other orchestras here and 
abroad. He was, in fact, distin- 
guished among touring artists for his 
heavy orchestral schedule, each year 
appearing at least once, and frequent- 
ly more than once, as soloist with 
leading American orchestras. 

Mr. Kapell made his first Ameri- 
can concert tour in that same year 
of 1942 and has filled engagements 
at concert halls across the nation 
every year since. He traveled over- 
seas for the first time in 1945, when 
he went to Australia at the invitation 
of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. The following season he 
toured South America, taking with 
him a sixteen-pound portable piano 
made of tubular aluminum and _ fiber 
glass In later years, he revisited 
Australia and South America and 
made his first European concert tours. 

At the time of his death, he was 
returning to his New York home to 
prepare for a national concert tour, 
beginning with an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony on Dec. 31 

Mr. Kapell is survived by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kapell; 
his wife, the former Rebecca Anna 
Lou Nelson, whom he married in 
1948; and two children, David 4, 
and Rebecca, 1. 


MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ 


ALassio, IraLty.—Marguerite d’Al- 
varez, well-known contralto on both 
operatic and concert stages in the 
United States and Great Britain, died 
on Oct. 18 while on vacation here. 
Her career, which had a. brilliant 
though unexpected opening at the Co- 
lombian Embassy in London, was fol- 
‘owed by three years of study at the 
Brussels Conservatory. At the age 
of nineteen, she went to Rouen for 
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William Kapell 


what was to have been a trial per- 
formance in Samson et Dalila, but 
received a contract after her first re- 
hearsal. 

In 1909, Oscar Hammerstein signed 
Miss D’Alvarez with his New York 
Opera company and, two years later, 
he engaged her for the opening of 
the London Opera House, now the 
Stoll Theatre, where she was noted 
for her portrayals of the Queen in 
Massenet’s Hérodiade and as_ the 
Mother in Louise. She later sang 
in the Chicago and Soston Opera 
Companies’ productions of Carmen, 
Samson et Dalila, and Aida, as well 
as in concert halls through the coun- 
try. She has also sung at Covent 
Garden and at other leading European 
opera houses. She appeared in the 
film Till We Meet Again, which was 
current in 1944, 


ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 

CampripGe, Mass.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, 89, internationally 
known patron of chamber music, died 
at Wyman House, Mount Auburn 
Hospital, on Nov. 4. For details of 
Mrs. Coolidge’s career and benefac- 


tions see page 5 


EMMERICH KALMAN 


Paris. Emmerich Kalman, 71, 
composer of Countess Maritza and 
other light operas in the Viennese tra- 
dition, died at his Paris home of a 
heart attack on Oct. 30. His latest 
operetta, Arizona Lady, recently com- 
pleted, is to be produced in Berne, 
Switzerland, next February. Works 
like his Countess Maritza (1924) and 
the earlier Sari, which was produced 
in Vienna in 1912 and two years later 
in New York, have received countless 
performances all over the world. 
Other works popular in the United 
States include The Circus Princess, 
Her Soldier Boy, The Riviera Girl, 
The Yankee Princess, and Marinka, 
which opened at the Winter Garden 
in New York in 1945. Arizona Lady 
is set in the United States, and the 
composer planned it as a tribute to 
the country of his adoption. <A _ na- 
tive of Siofok, Hungary, Mr. Kalman 
went to the United States in 1940 
after spending most of his years in 
Vienna and Paris. Surviving are his 
wife, Vera; two daughters, Yvonne 
Kalman and Mrs. Elizabeth Daunis; 
and a son, Charles. 


HERMANN A. NOTT 


MILWAUKEE.—Hermann A. Nott, 
57, one of this city’s foremost mu- 
sicians and widely known director of 
choral groups, died here on Oct. 3. 
Mr. Nott had been. director of the 
Arion Chorus here since 1934, as 
well as director of other local choral 
groups and church choirs. 


Obituaries 


VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF 


PittspurGH. — Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, 68, internationally known con- 
ductor of special concerts for the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, died here on 
Nov. 5 after a long illness. Born in 
Moscow, Mr. Bakaleinikoff studied 
violin at the Imperial Conservatory 
there, making his concert debut at 
the age of 22. He subsequently taught 
at the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Conservatories and was musical di- 
rector of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which he accompanied on its United 
States tour in 1920. He returned to 
this country seven years later as as- 
sociate conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, a post that he held until 
1937. 

While in Cincinnati, Mr. Bakaleini- 
koff’s marked ability as a_ teacher 
brought about his association with the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., for eight years. Before coming 
to Pittsburgh, he appeared as guest 
conductor of orchestras in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Portland, New 
York, and Hollywood. In 1939 he was 
a guest conductor at New York 
World’s Fair concerts. He made later 
appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Carnegie Hall 
in 1946 and 1947. 

During his association with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, he assisted 
Fritz Reiner in local concerts and 
often led the orchestra on its tours. 
When Mr. Reiner left Pittsburgh i 
1948 to join the Metropolitan Opera, 
Mr. Kakaleinikoff remained as_ the 
orchestra’s musical advisor. He also 
founded his own little symphony and 
sinfonietta here and, for one season, 
had his own television program over 
WDTV. 

Surviving, besides his widow, the 
former Julia Fatoff, are two brothers 
and a sister. 


MARIA RANZOW 


Maria Ranzow, 69, retired contralto 
who sang leading Wagnerian roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1930-31, died at Women’s Hospital in 
New York on Nov. 5. The daughter 
of an Austrian diplomatic official, 
Miss Ranzow was a pupil of Jean de 
Reszke and Mattia Battistini. She 
made her debut as Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’ opera at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera in 1913. For five years, from 
1924 to 1929, she sang leading con- 
tralto roles at the Bayreuth Festivals. 
She came to the United States in 1931 
after a tour of South America and 
made her first appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan as Erda in Siegfried on 
March 6 of that year. In 1937 she 
was soloist with several American or- 
chestras, including the Boston Sym- 
phony. An adopted daughter, Vir- 
ginia Mott, of New York, survives. 


MRS. GERTRUDE W. SCUDDER 


NorwaLk, Conn. Mrs. Gertrude 
Witherspoon Scudder, 84, active in 
civic and musical circles in Newark, 
N. J., and sponsor of free Sunday 
concerts at the Newark Museum, died 
at Norwalk Hospital on July 28. She 
was sister of the late Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Chicago and 
Metropolitan Opera Companies. She 
took part in the founding of the 
Newark Music Foundation in 1927 
and served as its pres‘dent for five 
vears. 


LEONID KREUTZER 


Toxyo.—Leonid Kreutzer, 69, Rus- 
sian-born pianist who made successful 


concert tours in this country in 1926-, 


27 and 1927-28 and who returned 

1935 as a visiting lecturer in music 
at the New Jersey College for 
Women, died at his home here on 
Oct. 30. Mr. Kreutzer came to Japan 
in 1931 on a recital tour and, five 


years later, became conductor of the 
Tokyo Symphony. He taught at the 


Imperial Academy of Music and 
trained many of Japan’s leading 
pianists. 


Born in St. Petersburg, Mr. Kreut- 
zer studied at the conservatory there 
under Ale? xander Glazounoff. He went 
to Germany in 1906 and was professor 
at the State Academy of Music in 
Berlin from 1921 to 1933. He has 
written pedagogic works for the piano 
and has edited works of Chopin. 


ADELE LIVINGSTON 


Mrs. Adele Glaser Scadron, 56, who 
as Adele Livingston appeared with 
several opera companies in New York 
and other parts of the country, died 
in New York on Nov. 2. She was 
born in New York and studied music 
here, appearing in costume recitals in 
New England in addition to her ope- 
ratic activities. 


ROBERT KONTA 


ZuricuH.—Robert Konta, 72, music 
critic, lecturer, and author, died here 
on Oct. 19. For many decades he wis 
an active teacher and writer in his 
native Vienna, but with the annexi- 
tion of Austria, he went in volun- 
tary exile to Switzerland, where |e 
contributed many music articles ‘o 
Swiss papers and magazines. He lev- 
tured on musical subjects in Zurich 
and at the Bach Festival in Schat'- 
hausen. In addition to symphonic 
works and songs, he is the author cf 
three operas, which were produced in 
Prague and in a number of German 
cities at the beginning of the centur 


MRS. CORA KOSHLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO Mrs. Cora S. 
Koshland, 86, whose name has becn 
synonymous with the development cf 
San Francisco’s musical life for over 
fifty years, died at her home here on 
Oct. 14. She was one of the founde: 
of the San Francisco Opera Aes - 
tion and of the San Francisco Syn- 
phony Association and was a member 
of the board of governors of the San 
Francisco Musical Association. 


Final Kapell Tour 
Brings Praise 


(The following report from our 
Sydney, Australia, correspondent ar- 
rived almost simultaneously with the 
tragic news of William Kapell’s 
death.) 

Sypney.—The 1953 season came to 
a memorable conclusion with several 
concert appearances by William Ka- 
pell. Since his last Australian tour 
eight years ago, Mr. Kapell has de- 
veloped into a pianist of deep musical 
insight and artistic probity. With his 
well-known, exciting interpretations of 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto re 3 and 
Prokofieff’s Concerto No. 3, but still 
more with a virile and stylish per- 
formance of Mozart’s Concerto in G 
major, K. 453, and with a vigorous, 
yet at the same time warm and beauti- 
fully colored conception of the D 
minor Concerto by Brahms, Mr. Ka- 
pell established himself beyond any 
doubt as one of the great pianists 
of our day. 

Equally inspiring was the essentially 
lyrical piano playing heard during his 
three solo recitals. The only con- 
temporary composition billed, Aaron 
Copland’s Sonata (1941), was greeted 
with prolonged applause after Mr 
Kapell had given it a devoted and 
absorbing performance. 

—WOLFGANG WAGNER 


Ferrier Memorial 
To Benefit Singers 


LONDON. A Kathleen’ Ferrier 
scholarship for British-born singers 
will be established as a memorial ‘to 
the celebrated contralto, who dicd 
last month. The scholarship will be 
administered by the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society and will be managed 
by a board of trustees composed of 
leading musicians. 
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Orchestral Openings 


(Continued from page 6) 
was given its United States premiere. 
Though not very contemporary in 
style nor strongly inventive, it is 
pleasantly interesting. Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations was admirably played in 
the same program. 

Roberta Peters gave a forceful 
demonstration of her superior gifts, 
as soloist in the Oct. 23 and 24 con- 
certs. She used her beautiful, flexible 
voice with sensitive musicianship and 
keen intelligence. Added to this, her 
gracious stage deportment and ani- 
mated charm made her appearance 
seem flawless. Her taxing assignment 
included arias from Handel’s L’AI- 
legro, Auber’s Fra Diavolo, Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos, and Mozart's 
The Magic Flute. 

Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hungarica, ex- 
cellently conducted by Mr. Johnson, 
was the orchestral treat of the pro- 
gram, which also included works by 
Berlioz, played in honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. 

—Mary LEIGHTON 


Detroit 


N Oct. 22, the Detroit Sym- 
phony gave its first concert of the 
53-54 season, at Masonic Audi- 
torium, with almost a capacity audi- 
ence on hand to greet conductor Paul 


— 


Paray when he strode from the 
wings. Mr. Paray led the orchestra 
in the Overture to Weber’s Oberon, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Debus- 
s\’s Nuages and Fetes, and Ravel’s 
La Valse. 


The symphony was given an uncon- 
ntional reading, notable for the 
quite rapid and studiously maintained 
tempo in the first movement. A past 
naster at delineating the French idiom, 


- 


Mr. Paray clearly exposed the satire 
of Ravel’s La Valse without degrad- 
ing it. The orchestra was at its 
best, and the entire performance was 
very well received, with the audience 
rising to give the conductor an ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the program. 
The orchestra’s season will offer 
eighteen subscription concerts. Guest 
conductors include Antal Dorati and 
Désiré Defauw. The associate con- 
ductor, Valter Poole, will be in charge 
of some of the main programs, as well 
as of the six Sunday family con- 
certs and four young people’s concerts. 
—Dick FANDEL 


Baltimore 


HEERS resounded in the Lyric 

Theatre on Oct. 21 as Massimo 
Freccia, conducting the opening con- 
cert of the Baltimore Symphony’s 
eleventh season, brought to a dazzling 
close the final pages of Ravel's Sec- 
ond Daphnis and Chloe Suite. The 
orchestra is one of the best this city 
has had to date. With no resort to 
trickery or cheap exaggeration, Mr. 
Freccia held the attention of his audi- 
ence and the devotion of his players 
with his fine musicianship, his knowl- 
edge of the scores, and his taste in 
blending the music of several periods 
in just the right way. 

Jeethoven’s Overture to Prometheus 
sounded light and buoyant, clean and 
musical, The strings, a homogeneous 
group with a warm tone, were never 
overcrisp or dry. In the realization of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony the ex- 
cellent brasses and the mellow wood- 
winds enhanced the expressive quali- 
ties of the work. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis had exactly the right 


atmosphere, the softly shifting colors 
recalling the music of other centuries. 
Finally, the Ravel suite was given a 
reading of almost indescribable power 
and vivid color. The final climax was 
magnificent, for as the General Dance 
swept to its close, mounting in its in- 
tensity, the individual instrumental 
lines were etched with a clarity that 
is rare in performance and that added 
greatly to the sense of momentum and 
joyous tumult. 
(GEORGE 


KENT BELLOWS 


Montreal 


OW in its twentieth year, the 
LN orchestra of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques opened its season on Oct 
13 in Plateau Hall, a_ high-school 
auditorium seating 1,300, where the 
orchestra gave its initial concert un 
der the direction of Rosario Bourdon 
This time the conductor was Ott 
Klemperer, a favorite of local audi 
ences since his first appearance here 
a few Mr. Klemperer 
had chosen a conventional program, 
made up of Beethoven’s Third Leo 
nore Overture, Bach’s Air and Ga 
votte from the Third Suite, Mozart's 
G minor Symphony, K. 550, and 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony 

The serious injury that he suffered 
two seasons ago still requires Mr 
Klemperer to remain seated while 
conducting, but he has obviously lost 
none of his interpretative powers; this 
concert showed him a complete mas- 
ter of the orchestra, and his readings 
of the Beethoven and Shostakovich 
works were particularly impressive 

The 1953-54 season will include the 
usual twelve pairs of Tuesday and 
Wednesday subscription concerts, 
eight pairs of youth matinee concerts, 
and five summer concerts on the top 
of the Mount Royal. For the main 
guest conductors, 


seasons ago. 


series the besides 
Mr. Klemperer, will be Pierre Mon 


teux, Josef Krips, Désiré 
and Georg Solti. Wilfrid 
conducts the youth concerts. 

GILLes Potvin 


Defauw, 
Pelletier 


Dayton 


A THREE-YEAR plan of financing 
the Dayton Philharmonic through 
contributions from 200 Dayton busi 
ness organizations has been put into 
operation, according to an announce- 
ment made at the beginning of the 
orchestra’s 21st season by Mason Rob 
erts, acting chairman of the orchestra 
association. At the same time Dwight 
Young, publisher of the Dayton Jour 
nal-Herald, turned over to the orches 
tra fund a check for $10,938, pr 
ceeds of recent benefit pertormances 
of the Passion Play 

The opening concert, on Oct. 29 at 
Memorial Hall, was conducted by 
Paul Katz, with Yehudi Menuhin as 
soloist The orchestra revealed its 
best qualities, with solid and authori 
playing in the Bach-Stokowski 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor and 
performance in Brahms’s 
ov. ‘h Symphony, with the infectious 
and irited scherzo as the focal point 
Mr. Menuhin, heard in the Bruch G 
minor Concerto and Ravel’s Tzigane 


pr juced a warm tone yet one that 


tative 


a telling 


adroitly eschewed the overemotional 
the music that spilled from his bow 
glowed like something alive 


Betty A. Dietz 


Birmingham 


TOI NGEST industrial city of the 
Southland, Birmingham took time 
off on Oct. 29 from the making 
steel and the forging of iron to launc! 
the fifth season of the Birminghar 
Symphony, under the direction of Ar 
thur Bennett Lipkin Ris¢ 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Pianist 


“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
tone.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


LUCIE BIGELOW 


ROSEN 
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CORIGLIANO, Violinist 


“Gifted artist . . . warmly ac- 
claimed.” 


—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


JEANNETTE HAIEN, Pianist 


“Pianist of Greatness.” 








—Detroit Free Press 
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“Triumphant master of the key- 
board.” 
—C. Durgin, Boston Globe 
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Orchestras in Now York 





(Continued from page 7) 
mith’s Die Harmonie der Welt, a 
symphony, are extracted from an 
opera based on the life of the German 
astronomer Johann Kepler. This, of 
course, immediately brings to mind a 
similar procedure that resulted in the 
composer’s earlier work, Mathis der 
Maler. But where Mathis may well 
be Hindemith’s masterpiece, Die Har- 
monie der Welt seems far from it. 
Its first movement is in construction 
relentlessly episodic, and its themes 
are pale and inordinately predictable 
and symmetrical. The master’s hand 
is apparent in the slow movement, 
where a delicious, breathtakingly long 
line is cultivated with the greatest 
sensitivity. But the final movement, 
curiously monothematic, falls back on 
brassy, specious, polyphonic rhetoric. 

Malipiero’s Vivaldiana gave pleas- 
ure, but since the music is all honest- 
to-goodness Vivaldi, selected and 
scored by Malipiero, I would have 
felt a bit less deceived if the com- 
poser-name had read _ Vivaldi-Mali- 
piero. 

Mr. Mitropoulos treated all of this 
music carefully and handsomely. For 
the Borodin he added a touch of fire, 
and the result was a rousingly enter- 
taining perfarmance of the symphony. 


—W. F. 


Whittemore and Lowe Join 
Philharmonic in Premieres 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Whittemore and Lowe, duo- 
pianists. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24: 

Overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous 

MO cetsvdans« . Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Two Pianos....... Krenek 
(First performance) 

Dance Variations for Two Pianos.Gould 


(First performance) 


Symphony No. 2, B minor... . Borodin 


The two new works in this Satur- 
day night programs were commis- 
sioned by Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe and are, so to speak, 
tailored to their streamlined and pre- 
cisioned style. Both are brilliantly 
orchestrated, studded with colorful 
pianistic effects, rhythmically dynamic 
in a steely, biting manner, and full of 
the sound and fury that signifies 
nothing. Ernst Krenek achieves his 
effects the atonal way, hurtling huge 
boulders of sound around like leaves 
whipped by a wind, while Morton 
Gould arrives at pretty much the 
same results via the slick and pat 
formula of the cocktail hour. Both 
are in four movements, and each 
work has a debonair touch of the 
macabre about it. Whittemore and 
Lowe dashed off the finger twisters 
with abandon, and they had the 
spirited co-operation of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and the orchestra. —R. K 


On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25, Mr. 
Mitropoulos opened his program with 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer and followed with repeat per- 
formances of the Hindemith Sym- 
phony and Gould’s Dance Variations, 
with Whittemore and Lowe again the 
soloists. The concert, which was dedi- 
cated to the United Nations on the 
occasion of its eighth anniversary, 
closed with Falla’s Dances from the 
Three-Cornered Hat. 


Kubelik Conducts 
Czech Benefit Concert 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Rafael Kubelik conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 28: 


Three Poems from My Country....... 
Smetana 
New World Sy on rere Dvorak 
NO UNRET TODS be6-cowsvvacscaweed Suk 


Performance of The Star-Spangled 
Banner and the Czechoslovak na- 
tional anthem, sung by Eva Likova, 


of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, opened this concert presented by 
the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, 
in commemoration of the 35th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The Czech 
conductor Rafael Kubelik, who made 
his first appearance in New York last 
March as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, opened his program with 
three of the six pieces contained in 
Smetana’s My Country — Vysehrad, 
Vitava (popularly known under its 
German title as The Moldau), and 
Sarka. Though Smetana loved his 
native land and knew how to capture 
the musical poetry of its people, it 
was Dvorak, his younger contempor- 
ary, who melded this material into 
truly symphonic form. Following the 
Smetana tone poems, the New World 
Symphony was revealed in a new 
light—one became aware of just how 
much of the Old World there is in 
it. Mr. Kubelik, probably more quali- 
fied than any conductor today to 
realize the lyric power and zeal of 
the Dvorak score, stirred the Phil- 
harmonic to a performance that came 
straight from the heart. The rousing 
fanfare of Suk’s Into New Life and, 
as encore, Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever brought the celebration to an 
optimistic close. 


—C. B. 


Little Orchestra Opens 
Sixth Youth Series 


The Little Orchestra Society open- 
ed its sixth season of young people’s 
concerts at Hunter College on Oct. 
31. Thomas Scherman conducted and 
also served as narrator because of the 
illness of Max Leavitt, the customary 
narrator. The featured composer in 
the Saturday morning program was 
Beethoven, represented by the first 
movement from his Fifth Symphony, 
his twelve Contretanze, and the last 
movement of his Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. The trumpet was chosen as 
“today’s instrument,” illustrated by 
Addison’s Concerto for Trumpet and 
Strings. The “story in music’ was 
Debussy’ s La Boite a joujoux. 

Fr. 
Music of Norway 
Led by Windingstad 


Dutchess County Philharmonic, Ole 
Windingstad, conductor, Percy 
Grainger, pianist; Virginia Amerio 
Swartz, soprano; Ethel Cass, alto; 
Thomas’ Fiorino, tenor; Stanley 
Bloomer, baritone; Archibald Peace, 
reciter, Poughkeepsie Community 
Chorus, Albert G. Hunter, Jr, direc- 
tor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 31, 5:30: 


ne Olsen 
(First New York performance ) 

Piano Concerto .... ie ee Grieg 

Olav Trygvason ................Grieg 


In the Dream Lay (Draumkvedet), 
a religious Norse folk ballad of the 
Middle Ages, Olav Asteson describes 
the dream he had during a long sleep, 
from Christmas to Epiphany—a 
dream in which he makes the perilous 
journey to heaven. Sparre Olsen set 
the long, picturesque poem to music 
in 1935, when he was 32, scoring the 
work for tenor solo, reciter, chorus, 
and orchestra. Slightly more sophisti- 
cated harmonically, the music is in 
the Grieg tradition; with its effective 
choral writing it creates a very pretty, 
folkish atmosphere, even achieving 
poignance in its tonal description of 
sinners weeping on Doomsday. Like 
the rest of the program the work was 
ably performed. Mr. Windingstad’s 
conducting wanted some in forceful- 
ness, but it was always sensitive and 
tyrical, reflecting his obvious devotion 
to the music. Both the Dream Lay 
and Olav Trygvason, Grieg’s rather 





Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe 


ponderous oratorio, were sung in Eng- 
lish. 

Percy Grainger’s playing of the 
Grieg concerto was a revelation after 
the many hack performances it has 
had in recent years. Despite the wrong 
notes, and there were many, the music 
received renewed vitality and loveli- 
ness in the 71-year-old pianist’s hands, 

—R. A. E 


Jean Casadesus 
Soloist with Philharmonic 


In the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s Saturday night concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 31, young 
Jean Casadesus was soloist in Mo- 
zart’s C major Piano Concerto, K 
467. He treated the first and third 
movements to a full-bodied, exuberant, 
technically deft reading. In contrast, 
he scaled down his tone and _ style 
for an overly delicate version of the 
very moving Andante, but on_ the 
whole he provided a sound interpret 
tion of a noble work. Dimitri Mitré 
poulos gave relaxed, considerate c 
operation in leading the orchestra for 
the concerto, something that could 
not be said for his excessively nervous 
readings of the other works in the 
program — Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas 
Overture and Scotch Symphony and 
the Interlude and Dance from Falla’s 
Le Tricorne, -R. A. J 


Missa Salemnis 
Conducted by Mitropoulos 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos  con- 
ductor. Eleaner Steber, soprano; Nell 
Tangeman, mezzo-soprano; Harvey 
Smith-Spencer, tenor; Mack Harrell, 
bass. Westminster Choir, John Fin- 
ley Williamson, director. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 5, 6, 7 and 8: 


Missa Solemnis in D Major, 


RP BAS o0s0veeecnse . Beethoven 


The wholly mines accomplis! 
ments of Miss Steber, Miss Tange 
man and Mr. Harrell in the operati 
cally emotional solos permitted them 
in the Sanctus and Agnus Dei, and 
the violin solo of John Corigliano 
in the Benedictus were the only really 
moving episodes in this monumental 
and increasingly more perplexing ex 
ample of Beethoven’s last period. The 
rest was shadowed by anticlimaxes, 
imbalance and exhausting discursive 
ness. But one could not be sure how 
much of this was attributable to th 
performance and how much to thi 
work itself. The Missa Solemnis, 
for all its venerable distinction, is a 
vast, rambling structure, prodigal in 
detail, relentless in difficult combina 
tions and longer on bombast than on 
real inspiration. The Amen of the 
Credo, to cite just one example, comes 
to the end of its musical viability at 
least twice before the composer could 
bring himself to be done with it. 

The heaviness of the score was not 
alleviated by the excessive weight of 
the Westminster chorus, which was at 
least twice too large to attain any kind 
of agility or to make its words in- 
telligible. Mr. Miltropoulos conducted 
with verve and intensity, but things 
simply would not jell despite his best 
efforts. —R. 
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Recitals in Now York 


(Continued from page 14) 
were heard as though for the first 
time, and Nos. 16 and 24 were dashed 
off with breathtaking virtuosity and 
an indescribable array of corruscating 
colors. Indeed, Mr. Smeterlin’s play- 
ing might have been perhaps the near- 
est approximation today of what 
Chopin’s own playing must have 
sounded like to his contemporaries. 

» 


R. K 


Herta Glaz, Mezzo-soprano 
Kaufmenn Auditorium, Oct, 27 


This was the first of a series of 
three recitals which Miss Glaz is giv- 
ing at the 92nd Street Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation this season. She had chosen an 
interesting program of lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Hugo Wolf, 
who is receiving special attention from 


vocalists this year because of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his death, 
which occurred last Feb. 22. Miss 


Glaz had been careful to pick songs 
that were well contrasted in mood and 
dramatic content, and the attractive- 
ness of her program was further en- 
hanced by the inclusion of several 
works usually neglected by recitalists 
In such compositions as Ellens Zweit- 
er Gesang, by Schubert, with its fas- 
cinating hunting calls and tragic un- 
dertone, and the impassioned Im 
Walde, by Schumann, Miss Glaz had 
ample opportunity to demonstrate her 
dramatic intelligence and imagination 
Her voice was at its best ir the upper 
range, where the tones were free and 
bright in color. Leo Mueller was the 
accompanist. 

x. 


Wanda Krasoff, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 28 


Wanda Krasoff exhibited consider- 
able pianistic gifts and an exuberant 
temperament in this recital, which had 
ample scope for display in the open- 
ing and closing numbers of her pro- 
gram — Stradal’s grandiloquent tran- 
scription of the Vivaldi-Bach Organ 
Concerto in D minor and the toccata- 
like Dance of the White Indian by 
Villa-Lobos. She built the Vivaldi 
fugue up to a thundering climax and 
dashed off the interlocking octaves, 
chords, and repeated notes of the 
dance with a rousing bravura. There 
was much to admire, too, in her inti- 
mate and musicianly reading of the 
familiar Mozart Sonata in A, K.331, 
but in the Beethoven D minor Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2, Miss Krasoff seemed 
so preoccupied with coaxing lovely 
tones from the instrument that the 
work, as a whole, became bogged 
down in a fog of rhythmic and for- 
mal vagueness. There were splendid 
moments here and there when she 
forgot the lavish care and let the 
music carry her along, but they were 
fragmentary. 


Eunice Eaton, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 29 


There was no gainsaying Miss 
Eaton’s executive abilities, but her 
program was singularly colorless and 
the resulting sameness of sound de- 
tracted from whatever inherent inter- 
est attached to her playing. She vouch- 
safed a delicately arched legato line 
in the Mendelssohn Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor and also in the en- 
suing Songs without Words, espe- 
cially in the Spinning Song, but there 
was little she could do to limn the 
endless, esthetically hybrid F minor 
Sonata of Howard Ferguson. Interest 
centered on three Preludes of Oliver 
Messiaen, which followed the inter 
mission, but again the material con- 
spired to deny the artist her just 
due. These are difficult and revealing 
little pieces, however impalpable musi- 
cally, and it was too bad that they 
had to come so late in a recital al- 
ready too monochromatic. 


~ 
Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 31, 3:00 
Mr. Arrau’s interpretation of Bee- 


thoven’s sonatas in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 1, and D major, Op. 10, No. 3, 
were among the best so far in this 
cycle of recitals. His approach to 
Beethoven, rugged and _ powerful, 
found in these two works ideal mate- 
rial for virile playing. The broken- 
chord figures of the first movement 
of Op. 10, No. 1, were strikingly ef- 
fective, and the octaves of the Presto 
of Op. 10, No. 3, had breathtaking 
force. In the Sonata in D major, 
Op. 28, however, the masculine ap- 
proach tended to throw the music out 
of focus. This delicate and tender 
sonata, sometimes known as the Pas- 
toral, needs a gentle, subdued touch, 
which Mr. Arrau elected to eliminate 
in favor of a dynamic attack. The 
results were interesting, to be sure, 
but they were rather more Arrau than 
Beethoven. In the majestic opening 
movement of the Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 111, though, the merger of pianist 
and composer once more became fe- 
licitous, and Mr. Arrau provided a 
propulsive performance that lost none 
of its clarity with all its high-tension 
speed. 


—A. B. 


Pro Musica Antiqua of Brussels 
Town Hall, Nov. 1, 5:30 


For the second in its distinguished 
series of Sunday afternoon programs, 
the Concert Society of New 
presented an ensemble of ten singers 
and instrumentalists known as the Pro 
Musica Antiqua of Brussels, under 
the enlightened direction of Safford 
Cape, in a program that spanned four 
hundred years of our earliest musical 
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Herta Glaz 


Jan Smeterlin 


heritage. The opening motet, O Mitis- 
sima Virgo Maria, of anonymous 
thirteenth-century authorship, intro 
duced the core of Mr. Cape's instru- 
mental forces — Janine Tryssesoone, 
treble viol; Michel Podolski, lute; 
and Silva Devos, recorder. The quin 
tet of singers— Francine Dandoy, 
soprano; Jeanne Deroubaix, contral- 
to; Herman Gazendam and Franz 
Mertens, tenors; and Albert van 
Ackere, bass—followed with a Virgo 
organum by Perotin. If some of the 
rather meager audience remained 
skeptical in their feelings about this 
very special repertory, they were im 
mediately caught up with a_ lively 
little dance piece (of unknown origin) 
in which the above-mentioned instru 
mentalists were joined by Arthur 
Dirkx and Fernand Terby, tenor 
violists, and a tambour and triangle, 
taken by two of the singers. And so 
the spell was cast 
Mr. Cape has accomplished a mira 
cle of ensemble playing in this group 
The singers were particularly out 
standing for the manner in which they 
achieved an almost string-like blend in 
the a cappella selections. There was, 
however, a rather too serious atmos 
phere about the whole presentation 
considering that the major part of the 
program was composed of light-heart 
ed fare. On the other hand, more sol 
emn works like Dufavy’s Vergine Bella, 
beautifully sung by Miss Deroubaix, 
and Des Prés’s five-voiced Deplora 
tion on the Death of Ockeghem, His 
Master, were altogether captivating 
C. B 


Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1 


Seldom are magic and 
high intelligence so blended ar in the 
singing of Victoria de los Angeles 
Her voice is so beautiful, her tech 
nique so superb, her personality so 
spontaneously appealing that it would 
be quite possible for her to rely on 
these qualities alone. But this recital 
was not only a tingling physical ex 
perience, filled with phrases that were 
as unforgettable as Kreisler’s violin 
playing or Hofmann’s piano tone. It 
was an intellectual adventure as well, 
traversing the noble elegance of the 
eighteenth-century aria, the romantic 
melancholy of the nineteenth-century 
lied, the savage, sensual exaltation 
of Ravel’s Kaddisch (a very curious 
type of prayer, but none the less 
sincere for that), the brittle virtuosity 
of Rossini, and the earthy passion of 
Spanish song. To each of these types 
of song she brought a_ penetrating 
dramatic insight, a highly developed 
sense of style, and a profound sin 
cerity of intention 

Miss De los Angeles began with 
arias by Mozart and Handel, sung 
with exquisite purity of tone, flaw 
less legato, and the most. sensitive 
phrasing. Her performances of Schu- 
bert’s Wanderers Machtlied and of 
Brahms’s Nachtigall were among the 
finest I have ever heard in dramatic 
comprehension, verbal inflection, and 
tonal coloring. In Schubert’s Wohin, 
and in Brahms’s Meine Liebe ist 
grin she was not as free, vocally 
speaking, and her top tones in the 
Brahms song had a suggestion of ef 
fort. But with the advent of Ravel's 
Kaddisch, and Vocalise in the form 
of a Habanera, and of Stravinsky’s 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By Ropert SABIN 


A Piano Concerto 
By Everett Helm 


Everett Helm’s Piano Concerto in 
G is a highly intelligent, neat, and 
well-written work that says nothing 
new but offers an interesting musical 
discourse. The harmonic scheme is 
especially free, with its use of bitonal- 
ity and chromaticism in the slow 
movement. In spite of the hurry and 
scurry of the keyboard figurations, 
the music seemes a bit thin and un- 
developed, but Helm has given the 
soloist a sonorously effective part. The 
work is issued by Associated Music 
Publishers. 


Original Piano Duets 
Compiled by Balogh 


Erno Balogh has compiled an inter- 
esting and unhackneyed volume of 
piano duets that will appeal to music 
lovers of varied tastes and predilec- 
tions. It includes Stravinsky’s Five 
Easy Pieces (1917), in which_the 
Primo is easy; and the Three Easy 
Pieces (1915), in which the Secondo 
is easy. Mr. Balogh has also chosen 
two pieces from Bizet’s Jeux d’En- 
fants; the Berceuse from Fauré’s 
Dolly; Rachmaninoff’s Russian Song; 
an Etude and a Scherzo by Gliére; 
two of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances ; the 
Pas Redouble, Op. 86, by Saint- 
Saéns; and a Sonata (1860) by 
Moussorgsky. This volume will also 
be valuable for teaching purposes. It 
is issued by G. Schirmer. 

Ida Elkan has edited three of the 
Diabelli Sonatas for Piano Duet, for 
Omega. In a brief foreword she 
gives some cogent advice to sight 
readers. 


Teaching Pieces and Studies 
For Young Piano Pupils 


David Carr Glover, Jr., has com- 
posed a piano suite with narration 
called Three Bears Go on a Picnic. 
The bears are provided with charac- 
teristic themes, and the music is 
amusingly illustrated. It is issued by 
Schroeder & Gunther. 

The indefatigable Maxwell Eck- 
stein has arranged, adapted, and ed- 
ited several new volumes, which are 
published by Carl Fischer, including: 
Top Tunes in Big Notes, twenty 
familiar melodies arranged for be- 
ginners; Easy Velocity Studies from 
Koehler and Duvernoy; Melodious 
Technical Studies from Streabog and 
Burgmueller; Facility Studies from 
Czerny; and Early Technical Studies 
from Schmitt and Hanon. Mark Ells- 
worth’s arrangement of 44 favorite 
hymns, called Hymn Tunes for Piano, 
is also issued by Carl Fischer. 


Toch Symphony 
Dedicated to Schweitzer 


Ernst Toch’s Second Symphony, 
Op. 73, bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “To the man who kindled this 
work in me,/To the lonely seer in a 
time of warkness,/To the only victor 


victims,/Albert 


in a world of 
Schweitzer.” ; 
The symphony, which is an ex- 
tended work in three movements, 1S 
cast in the grandiloquent Central 
European mould. It is complete with 
the universal programmatic concepts, 
vacillating tonal chromaticism, and a 
tutti finale, fff, with an _accompany- 
ing organ peroration. This is all 
brought off with consummate mastery 
of both instrumentation and the ma- 
terials of music. It is an interesting 
work, then, in almost direct propor- 
tion to the significance that may, or 
may not, be attached to a contempo- 
rary reiteration of the post-romantic 
esthetic of Strauss and Mahler. The 
symphony is published by Associated 

Music Publishers. 
—W. F. 


Orchestral Study Scores Listed 


Haypn: Symphony No. 82 (No. 17) 
(L’Ours), in C. Edition Eulenberg. 
(Peters). 

Mozart: Serenade No. 7, D major, 
K. 250 (Haffner). Edition Eulen- 
burg. (Peters). 

PurceLL: Two Suites from The Fairy 


Queen. Edition Eulenburg. 
(Peters). ‘ i 
Ravet: Menuet Antique. Enoch & 


Cie. (Associated). 
Rosstnr: Overture to La Cenerentola. 
Edition Eulenburg. (Peters). 
ScHusert: Symphony No. 6, C major. 
Edition Eulenburg. (Peters). 
Weser: Clarinet Concerto No. 2, E 
flat major. Edition Eulenburg. 
(Peters). 


Violin Music Listea 


Avites, J. (trans. by Albert Stoes- 


sel): La Media Noche (Spanish 
dance). (Carl Fischer). 

Jackno, RatpH JouHN: Fantasia. 
(Carl Fischer). 

KANitTz, ERNEsT: Suite for Violin 


and Piano (Associated). 

LA VIoLETTE, WESLEY: Sonata for 
Violin and Piano (Associated). 
Mason, Joun: Bright Interlude. 

(Composers Press). 

Morey, FLoreENcE: Tanglefoot’s Mad 
Chase; The Boatman’s Song. (Com- 
posers Press). 

PacAnint, Nicoro (ed. by Hugo 
Kortschak): Adagio from Violin 
Concerto No. 2 in B minor. (G. 
Schirmer). 

Tartini, GiusepPE (ed. by Gilbert 
Ross) : Concerto in D major (piano 
reduction by Ross Lee Finney). (G. 
Schirmer). 


Songs by Hageman 
La Forge and Others 

Two new songs by Richard Hage- 
man have recently been published: All 
Paths Lead to You, a setting of words 
by Blanche S. Wagstaff, for high 
voice; and Sleep Sweet, with text by 
Ellen H. Gates, also for high voice. 
Both are richly sentimental in mood. 
They are issued by Galaxy Music 
Corporation. Annabel S. Wallace has 
set a poem by Marchette Chute, Mid- 
summer, for low voice. In the field of 
sacred songs Galaxy has published the 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Hindemith, Paul: Symphony, Die Harmonie 
der Welt (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Oct. 22) 


Concerted Works 


Gould, Morton: Dance Variations for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra (New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Oct. 24) 

Krenek, Ernst: Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra (New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Oct. 24) 


Songs 

Barab, Seymour: The Rivals; Harvester’s 
Song (Ellen Sobel, Oct. 23) 

Beydts, Louis: Mademoiselle Rose; Pour le 
petit enfant; Le Passé qui file; Le Coque- 
bin (Mildah Polia, Oct. 24) 

Goldman, Richard Franko: My 
(Ellen Sobel, Oct. 23) 

Ibert, Jacques: Deux stéles orientales (Ellen 
Sobel, Oct. 23) 


Kingdom 


Choral Works 


Olsen, Sparre: Dream Lay (Music of Nor- 
way, Oct. 31) 


Piano Works 


Kunc, Bozidar: Toccata, Op. 53 
Mauro-Cottone, Oct. 22) 

Tansman, Alexandre: Four Nocturnes (lida 
Krehm, Nov. 5) 


Violin Works 


Arthur: 


(Aurora 


Benjamin, Pastorale, Arioso and 


Finale (Anatole and Roberto’ Kitain, 
Oct. 25) 

Dubensky, Leo: Romance (Yvette Rudin, 
Oct. 31) 


Jiménez, Miguel Bernal: Tres danzas Tar- 
= (Anatole and Roberto Kitain, Oct. 
2 

Rapaport, Eda: Three Pieces for Violin 
Alone (Yvette Rudin, Oct. 31) 

Schuller, Gunther: Recitative and Ror 
Op. 21 (Gabriel Banat, Oct. 23) 
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late Frank La Forge’s Song of Praise, 
set to verses from Psalms 9 and 1/7, 
for high voice; and Austin C. Love- 
lace’s Star in the East, for low voice, 
to words by Bishop Reginald Heber. 


A Carol Fantasy 
By Normand Lockwood 


Normand Lockwood’s Carol Fan- 
tasy, for chorus and orchestra, has 
been issued in vocal score, with ac- 
companiment of piano or organ with 
optional trumpet and timpani. The 
Carol Fantasy is written for mixed 
chorus (SATBB). The orchestral 
score calls for two oboes, two trum- 
pets, timpani, and strings. Mr. Lock- 
wood has used the following carols: 
Deck the Hall; We Three Kings; 
Away in a Manger; Once, Long Ago; 
O Tannenbaum; When the Winter 
Sun. The work was written at the 
suggestion of George Lynn, and is 
dedicated to the 1949 “Messiah 
Chorus” of Westminster Choir Col- 
lege. Singers from this college gave 
the first performance of the fantasy 
in Jersey City in 1949. The composi- 
tion is issued by Associated Music 
Publishers. 


New Choral Music 
A Monthly Guide 


_New Choral Music, an organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia, is issuing a 
monthly guide to new choral works 
of all publishers, including periodic 
listings of new books, magazine ar- 
ticles, records and other information 
of interest to choral and choir direc- 
tors. Outstanding choral works are 
reviewed. The publication gives ex- 
haustive information about each piece 
listed, including the price. The ad- 
dress is 1200 Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 2. 


Christmas Choral Music Listed 


Appey, Harotp (arr. by Harold 
Aks): Sleep, Sweet Jesus, Sleep 
(SATB, piano). (Mercury). 

BARNARD, Park §., arranger: Star in 
the East (text and melody from 
Southern Harmony, 1835) (SATBB, 
mezzo-soprano solo, organ ad lib.). 
H. W. Gray). 

GREENFIELD, ALFRED M.: Watchful 
Shepherds (unison, organ). (H. W. 
Gray). 

Praetorius, MICHAEL (ed. by Fritz 
Rikko): To Us Is Born Emanuel 
(English and Latin texts) (SATB, 
a cappella). (Mercury). 


VoGEL, Howarp: Christ Child 
(SATB, a cappella). (H. W. 
Gray). 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM H.: Come, Holy 
Ghost, Our Souls Inspire (SATB, 
organ). (Carl Fischer). 

ARCADELT: Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
(SATB, a cappella). (Presser). 


BeacH, Perry W.: Song of Z’on 
aac a cappella). (Pres- 
ser). 


BERGER, JEAN: For This Good Com- 
pany (SATB, organ). (Church). 


Boz, JoHN: God Created Man To |e 
Immortal (unison, organ). (H. ‘ 
Gray). 

3UCKLEY, WILLIAM H.: 
Weary Wanderer’s Rest 
BB, a cappella). (Gray). 

Capzow, DorotHy: The Lord’s Pray- 
er (SATB, organ). (Mercury). 

Darst, W. GLEN: Prayer Is tie 
Soul’s Sincere Desire (SAT 3, 
organ). (Gray). 

Davis, KATHERINE K.: The Lord |s 
God (SATB, organ). (Galaxy) 
ELMorE, Rospert: Psalm 93 (SAT 3, 

organ). (H. W. Gray). 

FRANCK, CESAR, arr. by Carl F. Mu: !- 
ler: Panis Angelicus (SAB, 
prano or tenor solo, organ). (Cerl 
Fischer). 

FRANK, MarceL G.: _ Vespersoi g 
(TTBB, piano). (J. Fischer). 
GittuM, R. H.: There’s No Hidivg 
Place (spiritual) (SSAATTBD3, 

piano). (J. Fischer). 

Gounop, arr. by Carl L. Muelle 
There Is a Green Hill Far Away 
(SAB, organ). (Carl Fischer). 

HAssLER: From Depths of Woe I 
Cry to Thee (SATB, a cappella). 
(Presser). 

Haypbn, arr. by Katherine K. Davi 
The Marvelous Work, from The 
Creation (SSA with soprano solo, 
piano). (Galaxy). 

James, ALLEN: The Love of God 
(SATB, organ, ad lib.). (Carl 
Fischer). 

JoHNson, HAL: Crucifixion; Ride 
On, King Jesus (spirituals) (SSA- 
ATTBB, tenor solo, a_ cappella). 
(Carl Fischer). 

KEMPINSKI, Leo: Walk in the Way 
of God (SATB, piano). (J. Fisch- 
er). 

Kupik, GAIL: How Lovely Thy Place 
(SATB, a cappella). (H. W. Gray). 

Leitz, DARWIN: Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in E minor (SATB, or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

LocKwoop, NokRMAND: Farewell, Vain 
World (spiritual SSAATTBB, a 
cappella). (Gray). 

MADSEN, FLORENCE 
Soul Is Athirst for 
organ). (Ditson). 

MILLER, Epwarp: Joshua Command- 


Jesus, tie 
(SAAT- 


JEPPERSON: My 
God (SSA, 


ed; ’Lijah Went to Mount Horeb 
(spirituals) (SATB, piano). 
(Marks). 
MUELLER, CARL F.: Let the People 


Praise Thee; O Ye Servants of the 
Lord; Truly My Soul Waiteth upon 
the Lord; Who Shall Ascend into 
the Hall of the Lord (SA, organ). 
(Carl Fischer). 


New ASCAP Catalogue 


Lists American Works 


The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers has 
announced the publication of a cata- 
logue entitled American Symphoni 
Works in the ASCAP Reperto 
Listing approximately 837 composi- 
tions by 180 composers, the catalogue 
will include works that have been 
performed by orchestras here and 
abroad in the period 1948 to 1952. 
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In a Library of Congress concert on 
Oct. 30, honoring the late Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge (see Obituaries), on 
her 89th birthday, the soprano Leon- 
tyne Price introduced a cycle of ten 
soags by Samuel Barber on commis- 
sion from the Coolidge Foundation. 
Miss Price was accompanied by the 
composer, who has also been commis- 
sioned to write a chamber work for 
the Chamber Music Society of Detroit 
on the occasion of its tenth anniver- 
sary this year. . Wallingford 
Riegger's Concerto for Piano and 
Woodwind: Quintet, commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Foundation, will re- 


ceive its first performance at the 
Library of Congress on Feb. 19 by 
Rosalyn Tureck and the New York 


Woodwind (Juiatet. 

. . 
Douglas wesne presided at a con- 
cert of compositions by Henry Cowell 


at the New School for Social Re- 
search, in New York, celebrating 
Cowell’s 25th year as a lecturer at the 
school... . Howard Hanson, who 


was confined to his home during the 
sunimer with a back injury, has re- 
turned to his offices at the Eastman 
School and has begun rehearsals of 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, 
which is preparing a new series of 
recordings for Mercury under his di- 
rection. On Oct. 13, Hanson’s Cen- 
tennial Ode, composed in 1950 for the 
ceutennial of the University of 
Rochester, was performed in Eastman 
Theatre as the opening event in the 
university's current building fund 
campaign. Herman Genhart  con- 
ducted. . . . While at the MacDowell 
Colony this June, Gardner Read com- 
pleted his Toccata Giocosa, commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra for 
performance and recording in January. 

. . . 
The Austrian conductor Kurt Woss, 
who has been with the Nippon Phil- 
harmonic for the past two years, will 
lead the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in a work by the Japanese 
contemporary Yasushi Akutagawa 
early next month. .. . Two new works 
by Otto Luening, Two Preludes and 
Harpsichord Variations, were heard in 
their first performances by the pianist 
Don Shapiro at the Greenwich House 
Music School on Nov. . Rural 
Antiphonies, a new te by “Henry 
Brant, is scored for five separate in- 
strumental ensembles, each having its 
own tempo, meter, and bar-line scheme, 
and each requiring its own conductor. 
The work will be performed for the 
first time in the Music in the Making 
series at Cooper Union on Dec. 6. 

7 . . 
The Hispanic Council of 
presented a program of 
American music on Sept. 23 listing, 
as first performances, a violin con- 
certo and a partita for solo violin by 
Armando Guevara, a Chilean com- 
poser who is visiting Europe for the 
first time. His Poema Sinfénico was 
given its first performance by the 
National Orchestral Association under 
Leon Barzin in 1951. 

7 . o 
\ piano sonata by Alberto Ginas- 
tera, written on a commission from 
the Pittsburgh Festival of Contem- 
porary Music last year, was given its 
European premiere at a festival pre- 
sented by the International Society of 
Contemporary Music last May in Oslo. 
Ginastera has been commissioned by 
the Louisville Orchestra to write an 
orchestral work for performance by 
the orchestra sometime in 1954. 
The Chicago chapter of the ISCM 
presented the Da Camera String Quar- 
tet in the first nerformances of works 
by Lukas Foss and Leon Stein at 
Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute 
on Nov. 15. 


London, 
new South 


. 7 . 
The United States section of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
tary Music has announced the elec- 
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tion of Reger Sessions as president 
and Erich tor Kahn as vice- president 
for the coming year. Mr. Sessions, a 
former president of the society, has 
recently served as chairman of the 
California branch of the ISCM_ in 
Berkeley. The United States section, 
which will participate in the 28th 
ISCM festival in Jerusalem next 
spring, plans to offer six concerts here 
beginning in January. 


Contests 


ANTHEM COoNnTEST. Auspices: Alumni 
Association of the Choir School of 
St. John the Divine. For an an- 
them for any combination of voices, 
with or without accompaniment, 
with special ecclesiastical text. Open 
to any American composer. Award: 
$100, and publication. Deadline: 
Jan. 15. Address: F. S. Billyou, 
Choir School Alumni Association, 

Cathedral Heights, New York 25. 





CHOPIN SCHOLARSHIP. Auspices : 
Kosciuszko Foundation. Piano 
award—open to pianists between 


seventeen and thirty 
Composition 
American 


years of age. 
award— —open to any 
composer for works in 


larger forms. Award (in each 
category) : $1,000. Address: Kosci- 
uszko Foundation, 15 E. 65th St., 


New York 21. 

CENTENNIAL HyMN CONTEST. 
ces: YMCA, Cleveland. 
hymn setting of 
Open to any 
Award: $100. Deadline: Jan. 7. 
Address: W. H. Thomasson, c/o 
Cleveland YMCA, 2200 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland 15. 

STEINWAY CENTENNIAL Awarp, Aus- 
pices: National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. Open to pianists of con- 
cert caliber who are between the 
ages of eighteen and 28. Award: 
$2,000 scholarship, with a teacher 
to be selected by the federation. 


Auspi- 
For a 
a specified text. 
American composer. 


Auditions in spring. Address: Ruth 
M. Ferry, 24 Edgewood Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

. + . 


Eight of the sixty winners in the 
1953 Concours International d’Execu- 
tion Musicale, held in Geneva, are 
young artists from the United States 
and Canada. Although none of the 
Americans captured one of the five 
first prizes awarded, Belva Borodit- 
sky, of Winnipeg, and James Loomis, 
of Ohio, each received second prizes 
in the vocal competitions. Americans 
who won medals were Monte Hill 
Davis, pianist, of Nacogdoches, Texas: 
a Guerry, pianist, of Arlington, 

; Martha Pender, singer, of Abi- 
in Texas; and Emilio Lacurto, 
clarinetist, of Montreal. The two 

American singers to receive diplomas 
were Helen Laird, of Harrisburg, 
Penna., and Keith Engen, of Minne- 
apolis. 


New Orleans and Other 
Opera Groups Active 


HE New Orleans Opera House 

Association began its season on 

Oct. 8 with a smooth and, at 
times, stirring performance of La 
Traviata, with Nadine Conner, Rich- 
ard Tucker, and Robert Merrill in 
the leading roles. The singers should 
have every reason to feel gratified 
over the reception accorded them. The 
choruses, trained by Knud Andersson; 
the ballet, trained by Lelia Haller ; and 
William Wymetal, stage director, all 
contributed to the excellence of the 
production, and Verdi’s score was 
vivified under Walter Herbert’s con- 


ducting. 
Oct. , 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale was the 


The opera was repeated on 


second opera of the season, present- 
ed on Oct. 22 and 24, with a cast 
composed of Hilde Gueden, David 
Lloyd, Gerhard Pechner, Andrew 
Gainey, and Warren Gadpaille, all 
of whom filled their roles with dis- 
tinction. 

—Harry B. Loés 

. . . 


A touring opera group, known as 
the Lyric Theatre, has been formed 
on the campus of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, in Pittsburgh, as an 
affiliate of the college’s opera work- 


shop. A non-profit organization un- 
der the direction of Richard Karp, 
who is also general director of the 


Pittsburgh Opera and the workshop, 
the Lyric Theatre hopes to meet the 
growing demand in Pittsburgh and 
the surrounding tri-state area to hear 
opera performed in English. Eleven 
bookings had been announced as of 
Oct. 20, with the company offering 
bills that included Amahl and _ the 
Night Visitors; Die Fledermaus, with 
orchestra; Down in the Valley, pre- 
ceded by scenes from La Traviata; 
scenes from La Bohéme; and so on. 


Public Music 
Oct. 4. The Town 
3remen, by the Cleve- 
Metcalf, and 


Company at Hall in 
Cleveland on 
Musicians of 
land composer Clarence 


Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci made a joint 
bill offered by the Cafarelli Opera 
Company in Masonic Auditorium of 
the Ohio city 
. . . 
Cincinnati’s Music- Drama Guild 


opened its season with three perforn 

ances of the musical play Brigadoon, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2, at the Cox Theatre. 
The chorus and orchestra, under the 
direction of Hubert Kockritz, were 


reportedly excellent, as was the ballet 
prepared by Barbara Boone Carroll 
. . . 


For its fourth annual production the 
Ithaca, N. Y., Civic Opera Grouy 
gave three performances Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, Oct. 12-14 





in the Boyton Junior High School 
auditorium, in the English translation 
of Edward J. Dent. An orchestra ot 
33. members supported — the cast, 


and ballet of the perfor: 
eee 

The Charlotte, N. ( (Opera As- 

sociation will offer The Taming of 

the Shrew (composer uns} ecified) o1 

Dec. 8 and 9 Carmen The Merry 

Widow, and La Bol éme, all te be 


sung in English, complete the I 


chorus, ances 


seast 








A new English version of Debussy’s repertoire The group, directed b 
Pelleas and Melisande, to be given its (Clifford E. Bair with Melvin Sipe 
first performance on Dec. 5, and a_ as conductor of the opera associatior 
possible American premiere of an orchestra, last year took tw: f its 
opera not yet decided upon are sched- productions on tour 
uled for this season by Boris Goldov- 
mes _ —— ya Big ons Graz Opera House 
1 290StoNn. ev ot = as- N 
querade, an adaptation by Mr. Goldov- Renovated Last Summer 
sky of Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera, Graz, AustriA.—The Graz Opera 
which the company has taken on tour —_ House. which is now the largest in use 
for the first time this fall, will open jn German-speaking countries, was 
the organization’s season in Boston on renovated last summer ‘ st of 
Nov. 15. over three millions! The 

pe Sars, house was enlarged to a . 2 

Moniuszko’s Halka, a Polish opera, seating capacity of 1,400 and to pr 

was presented by the Polonia Opera vide standing room for 300 persons 
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Music Bubbishers 


announce with pleasure the appointment of 


881 SEVENTH AVENUE °¢ 


Ba vO 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


as their Sole Agents in the U.S.A. 





SELECTED CHOUDENS VOCAL SCORES 


BERLIOZ La Prise de Troie—Les Troyens & Carthage 
BIZET Carmen—Dijamileh—Don Procopio—lvan IV 
L'Arlésienne—La Jolie Fille de Perth— L 
Pécheurs de Perle 
BOIELDIEU Le nouveau Seigneur du Village 
FRANCK Ghiselle . 
GLUCK Iphiaénie en Aulide—Iphigénie en Taur 
Orphée 
GODARD Jocelyn r 
GOUNOD Faust—Jearne d'Arc—La Colombe—La Re 
de Saba—Mireille—Philémon et Bau R 
et Juliette—Sapho 
GRETRY L'Epreuve Villageoise—Les deux Ava 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
HALEVY La Juive 
LEONCAVALLO La Bohéme 
MASCAGNI Amica 
MEHUL Joseph 
MESSAGER Fortunio-—Vérornique 
OFFENBACH Belle Lurette—Le Boite au Lait—La Boulanaére 
& des Ecus—La Créole— La Fille du Tamb 
Major—La Foire St. Laurent—La Jolie Par 
fumeuse—Le Voyage dans la Lune—Les Bra 
conniers—Les Contes d'Hoffmann—Madan 
Favart—Madame |'Archiduc 
* RABAUD Marouf 
RAMEAU Hippolyte et Aricie 
ROSSINI L'Italienne 4 Alger 
SAINT-SAENS Le Timbre d'Argent 
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(Continued from page 23) 
Pastorale she was again the enchan- 
tress. At the end of the Ravel song 
the audience bust into a roar that was 
as much a release of almost unbear- 
able tension as it was of gratitude for 
a rare artistic experience. 

In the Rondo Finale from La Cen- 
erentola Miss De los Angeles ex- 
hibited the flexibility and wide range 
of her voice, with its lustrous quality 
at the bottom. She did not chirp the 
aria; she sang it. Paul Berl was her 
expert acc ompanist. 

At the close of the recital safter a 
group of Spanish songs with piano, 
she brought out her guitar and gave 
the most magnificent performance of 
the evening, with a free cadenza that 
had the liquid freedom of a bird’s 


song 
R. S. 


Alyne Dumas Lee, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 1 


In her second New York recital, 
Alyne Dumas Lee displayed a rich, 
full voice of heroic dimensions, un- 
common musical sensibility, and a 
vocal technique equal to all the de- 
mands placed upon it by her program, 
which included a Purcell group; 
Bralims’s Vier ernste Gesange; lieder 
by Joseph oe a group in English 
by Sibelius, Carpenter, and Delius; 
and a group of Negro spirituals. On 
the basis of this extremely rewarding 
recital, it would seem that Miss Lee’s 
only shortcoming as an artist was a 
certain austerity of approach, which, 
though commendably careful and not 
exactly overserious or studied, pre- 
vented the soprano from attaining true 
lightness in such offerings as Pur- 
cell's Nymphs and Shepherds, and the 
spiritual, Old Time Religion. Never- 
theless, these were at least thoroughly 
competent performances, and, in any 
case, most of the soprano’s selections 
were of intense emotional cast. And 
these she sang superbly. Brahms’s 
darkling O tod, wie bitter bist du was 
a monument of suffering, ringing 
forth in tones of almost palpable pain, 
and this was only one of several in- 
terpretations noteworthy for warmth 
of tone, subtle shading of phrase, and 
directness of emotional impact. All 
in all, Miss Lee is a soprano de finitely 
worth watching. Ralph Dodds was 
her accompanist 


-A. B. 


Helen Rice, Soprano (Debut) 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 1 

Helen Rice, who is currently a 
member of the cast of Wonderful 
Town on Broadway, brought charm 
and sensible vocalism to her first solo 
recital. Her musical intelligence was 
combined with a graceful stage pres- 
ence that many a_ seasoned singer 
never achieves, and her sense of style 
was remarkably keen. With the as- 


sistance of Philip Fradkin, Miss Rice 
sang a splendid program af songs by 
Mozart, Brahms, Hindemith, Milhaud, 
Ibert, David Diamond, Lehman En- 
gel, and others. Her voice command- 
ed a sizable range and was endowed 
with ingratiating warmth and color. 
Her interpretations revealed a dra- 
matic conviction and freshness that 
were most appealing, particularly in 
the French songs. 


A. R. 


Mary Bothwell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 2 


The Canadian soprano Mary Both- 
well, recently returned from a num- 
ber of European concert engagements, 
made her annual appearance at Town 
Hall in a recital of songs by Schubert, 
Wolf, and Wagner. With the open- 
ing group, it was apparent that Miss 
Bothwell was in full command of her 
material, and although her perform- 
ance occasionally lacked vocal sub- 
tlety, the poetry of her interpreta- 
tions was richly colored. In matters 
of tonal inflection, phrasing, and dy- 
namic detail, she displayed the au- 
thority that can only come of intense 
study and serious musicianship. Paul 
Meyer again proved his skill as an 
accompanist 


—C. B. 


Charles Rosen Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 3 


Except perhaps for the four Chopin 
études he offered, none of the works 
Mr. Rosen played could be described 
as show pieces. Yet the main reaction 
to this recital was wonder at the 26- 
year-old pianist’s sensational technique. 
He could toss off a fast, intricate 
Bach fugue with ease and clarity. 
The tricky, violent rhythms and hand- 
fuls of notes of the Russian Dance 
from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka were 
despatched with equal aplomb. For 
Mr. Rosen had complete and_ indi- 
vidual control of his ten fingers, creat- 
ing all kinds of tonal textures, succes- 
sively or simultaneously, at any speed, 
and he provided some of the deftest 
possible pedaling. An intelligent, ob- 
jective musician, he played the music 
as written, without exaggeration ex- 
cept possibly as to speed, a procedure 
that worked fine for the Bach and 
Stravinsky works, for Milton Bab- 
bitt’s toccata-like Composition and 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s highly diverting 
Sonatina Canonica on Paganini Cap- 
rices, and for pieces by Ravel, De- 
bussy, and Scarlatti. Beethoven’s So- 
nata Op. 111 and some Chopin mazur- 
kas, given the same treatment, sounded 
dry and airless, for here the ability 
to shape a phrase, not just to state 
it, and to supply a rhythmical flexi- 
bility and subtlety not specifically in- 
dicated by the composer is basic, and 
is was not forthcoming. 


—R. A. E. 
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Here is 
To Inquire about 


YOUR INVITATION 


Participation in 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Created by 54 Noted Musicians Solely for the Private Piano Teacher 


Tested Lesson Plans 
Teacher Workshops 


Correlated Theory Program 


Superior Teaching Materials 


AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
Career Teachers with acceptable music background and active 
classes are invited to inquire about Appointment and Teaching 
Authorization. No fee for appointment. 


For Additional Information Write: 


Progressive Series Plan, Dept. 


A, Box 233, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


* Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countries. 
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Alyne Dumas Lee 


V. de los Angeles 


Isabel Maurao, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 4 


Isabel Maurao, a comely young 
Brazilian pianist making her third 
Town Hall appearance since her New 
York debut in 1952, opened her pro- 
gram with a dull transcription by 
Boskoff of the Bach Organ Concerto 
im < major. In Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 31 No. 2, and Brahms’s Paganini 
Variations, Miss Maurao disple ayed all 
the outward accoutrements of the ac- 
complished pianist —a solid, dependable 
technique, variety of touch and tone, 
and a conscientious adherence to the 
score. The imaginative spark was, 
however, lacking. The pianist was at 
her best in Chopin and Liszt works, 
pruviding delicate tonal tints, poetry 
and bardic splendor, as the occasion 
demanded, In music by her compatriot 
Villa-Lobos, her fingers scampered 
nimbly up and down the ke »yboard, but 
the music sounded like sophisticated 
patterns of naive nonsense 


Rk. K 


Ida Krehm, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 5 


Ida Krehm presented an uncom- 
monly fresh program, which featured 
Schumann’s wondrous (and all-too- 
rarely heard) Intermezzos, Op. 4, and 
also contained Scriabin’s Fifth So- 
nata, Op. 53; Norman Dello Joio’s 
Third Sonata; the first American 
performance of Alexandre Tansman’s 
Four Nocturnes; and pieces by Scar- 
latti and Debussy. Miss Krehm ad- 
dressed herself to this program with 
considerable musical care and depend- 
able technique. Her phrasing was pre- 
cise, her dynamics well calculated, 
and her rubatos intelligently chosen. 
On the whole, the pianist was at her 
best in objective music. The Scarlatti 
sonatas were neatly articulated, and 
the Dello Joio sonata had the ap- 
propriate dryness. If neither her 
Schumann nor her Scriabin had the 
romantic spark, the pianist showed 
her self capable of the tempered 
romanticism of the skillfully wrought 
Tansman nocturnes. 

A. B. 


Detroit Newspaper 
Sponsors Two Programs 


Derroitr.—An_ interesting promo- 
tional scheme by the Evening News 
Association, publishers of the Detroit 
News, was held on Oct. 9 and 10 at 
Masonic Auditorium. Comprising two 
concerts, one classical and one popu- 
lar, the project earned money for the 
summer camp for unde rprivileged 
children maintained by the newspaper. 

An almost overflow crowd was on 
hand for the popular program; little 
more than a_half-filled auditorium 
greeted the more serious music. The 
latter was played by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, with Andre Kostelanetz as 
guest conductor and Eugene Conley as 
guest soloist. Also appearing were 
winners of a singers’ talent contest, 
Donald Bliss, baritone, and Doris 
O'Driscoll, soprano. 


—D. F. 


Susskind Given 
Australian Conducting Post 


MELBouRNE.—Walter Susskind, for- 
mer conductor of the Scottish Na- 
tional Orchestra, will succeed Juan 
José Castro next season as resident 
conductor of the Victorian Symphony. 


Scarlatti 


(Continued from page 9) 

XIV, to whose court Scarlatti came 
in 1729, was “a shrunken, prematurely 
aged caricature, sunk in an apathy 
that was only occasionally relieved by 
glimmerings of intelligence or mo- 
ments of activity”. Fernando VI, his 
son, the husband of Scarlatti’s pupil 
and friend, Maria Barbara of Portu- 
gal, inherited his father’s melancholia 
and hypochondria, Like his father, 
he was “ruled from confessional and 
bedchamber”’. 

One of the most emusing vignettes 
in the book is the description of 
Madrid. “The Madrid of Scarlatti’s 
time was still a town of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, much more 
typically Spanish than it is today. The 
narrow streets and pointed towers of 
the Hapsburgs had not yet given way 
to the classical constructions of Car- 
los III, the broad avenues of the nine- 
teenth century, and that anonymous 
international style of architecture 
which today distends and renders char- 
acterless large areas of modern Euro 
pean or South American cities. In a 
Europe of unpaved streets and primi- 
tive sanitation, Madrid was celebrated 
for more than usual Spanish ne¢li- 
gence in such matters. Visitors were 
eloquent in their commentaries ; 4 ns 
appeared with such titles as La Mer- 
deide; and innumerable stories were 
current in the eighteenth century of 
homesick Spaniards revived in spirit 
by sudden whiffs of unspeakable 
odors. The dominating odors of Ma- 
drid today are those of rancid olive 
oil and garlic, but in the back streets 
the sounds are much the same as in 
the eighteenth century: clatter of 
hooves, rattling of wheels, sharp 
rhythmical chatter of the populace, the 
long drawn-out cry of the street ven- 
dor, and an occasional clicking of 
castanets.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book is a vivid 
panorama of eighteenth-century Fu- 
rope, especially in Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain, as well as a mine of informa- 
tion about Scaratti and his music. 


Other Books 


THE Story OF JEROME Kern. By 
David Ewen. New York: Henry 
Holt. $2.50. In this latest addition 
to Holt’s series of biographies of 
composers written for young people, 
Mr. Ewen has provided an appre- 
ciative sketch of Kern’s successful 
career as a writer of songs for 
musical comedies and films. 

Tue Cuitp anp His Music. By 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella and Eliza- 
beth M. Tierney. Lincoln and New 
York: The University Publishing 
Company. 158 pp., illustrated. 
Much useful material is contained in 

this book, which seems to be sg of 

the nonsense one often finds in vol- 
umes concerned with the teaching of 

music to children. A. H 
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Arthur 
Marullo. 
Most satisfactory of the newcomers 
limpid tone, 
coustant stream of 
sive nuances, and created a \ thoroughly 
appealing character. f 
ot some overwrought : singing and act- 
i Mr. Cassel settled 
personation of 
power and interest, 
dramatically. There 
a polishing process 
of his role 
substantial 
‘redericks seemed out of 
in the upper register 
striction that was 
Heavier voices in the 
alena and Sparafucile 
n preferable, but 
brother team were 
by Miss Evans and Mr 


Julius Rudel, conducting 


made 


Wilderman, 
night in the premiere 
made his first appearance anywhere as 
Don. In a_ very i 
performance of a hazardous role, 
used his sizable and 
with ease and, in 

a good figure; 
ligently if a shade 
Further experience in the 









New York City Opera Revives Rigoletto 
In Closing Days of Five-Week Season 


A repertory, with 


in the production. 
quate, unidentified 
costumes that were 
longed originally to the ( ve Abeotg Ci ivic 
Opera; and conventional stage 
tion by Leopold Sachse greeted the 
ye. New to their roles A 
Center were Eva Likova, 
Edith Evans, as Maddalena; 
“— ricks, as the Duke; W 
as Rigoletto; Norman “ 
Beeler og : 
Borsa; Leon Lishner and 
Sawyer, as the Cepranos; < 
Caputo, as the Page. Famili 
were Richard Wentworth, a sonorous 
dignified Monterone; 
Kreste, an excellent Gi 
Newman, 


FTER a two-year absence, Rigo- 
letto re-entered the City Opera’s 


Miss Likova, 


the first time 


fused it with commendable 
sacrificing along the 
niceties of Verdi's 
during music. 


Don Giovanni, Oct. 23 


Under the assured musical direction 
| Joseph Rosenstock, i i 
its second appearance 
son with several roles recast. 
having sung the 


JAPAN 
BOUND 


Leonard de Paur 
signs with F, C. 
Schang, of Co- 
lumbia Artists, 
and A, Strok, for 
a six-week tour of 
Japan by the De 
Paur Infantry 
Chorus 


November 15, 1953 
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, warm voice, always securely 
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perience should be of help. 
Miachel iti 


was voc gl miscast as ‘Donna 
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ugliness to ne- 





the part, sounded nervous and insecure 


worth, as Leporello; 
brought 


Ottavio than usual. 
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> Williams has revised 





figures and frenetic demons who for- 


is no reason why 


should not make 
characterization, 


straightforward 
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Humperdinck opera found ; 


capably portrayed 
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from the first performance of a ‘week 
earlier involved 
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elder Germont. Miss Di Gerlando, 
gifted with a warm Italianate lyric 
voice, sang well enough when she was 


not hampered by the tension of her 
debut. Perhaps because of the latter, 
the voice did not blossom at the top 
for climactic tones, and her acting 
was strained and uneasy. But there 
was no denying the inherent worth of 
her voice, her excellent diction, her 
stylistic understanding, and, there- 
fore, her usefulness to the company. 
Mr. Frigerio, a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera from 1930 to 1933, 
gave this performance its real dis- 
tinction with his musically and dra- 
matically authoritative performance. 
When used with discretion his voice 
still had a sturdy, resonant sound; 
at its mellowest, it had beauty as 
well. Jon Crain’s Alfredo was agree- 
able in sound, and Thomas Martin 


conducted. —R. A. E. 


Madama Butterfly, Oct. 27 

performance, affecting in 
and altogether a memor- 
able experience, the participants, ex- 
cept for the Pinkerton of David 
Lloyd, the fine Sharpless of Richard 
Torigi and the Kate of Mary LeSaw- 
yer, were members of the Fujiwara 
company of Tokyo. The latter sang in 
their native tongue. | would not pre- 
sume to say that Michiko Sunahara, 
in the title role, sang squarely on 
pitch all the time. But the fact that 
she sang in her own language mili- 
tated against any valid criticism, and 
by the same token this lent a special 
effectiveness to the verisimilitude of 
the whole. Without any question the 
disparity of vowel and _ consonant 
emissions were responsible for most 


In this 
the extreme 


of the departures from the way we 
have come to expect Puccini to sound. 
The protracted Act I love duet 


for this listener, pure transport, 
especially since Mr. Lloyd and Miss 
Sunahara were in such excellent, if 
linguistically incongruous, voice. 

could not reproduce, even phonetically, 
the way Rinnegata e felice came out 
in Japanese, but it was moving be- 
yond description. And the movement 
onstage from start to finish was so 
exquisitely stylized, and indeed so bal- 
letic, that one got a total impression 
of having watched a superbly detailed 
print in perfectly poised animation the 
evening through. The costumes were 
simply gorgeous, and the orchestra 
was finely attentive to Thomas P. 
Martin’s sensitive conducting. —J. I 


La Cenerentola, Oct. 29 


At this performance, 
by the New York 


was, 


the ninth given 
Opera of 


City 





Rossini’s charming comedy, the role 
of Don Magnifico was sung for the 
first time by Leon Lishner. Dramati- 
cally, his performance was _ vivid, 
although he shared with his fellow 
artists in the cast a tendency to ex- 
aggerate. Vocally, Mr. Lishner, like 
all of the other singers except Laurel 
Hurley, found Rossini’s technical de- 
mands difficult to meet, at times, but 
he carried off the part with aplomb. 
The others in the cast were Richard 
Manning, as Prince Ramiro; Ralph 
Herbert, as Dendini; Edith Evans, as 
Tisbe ; Rosemary Kuhlmann, as Ange- 
lina; Arthur Newman, as Alidoro; 
and Miss Hurley, as Clorinda. Felisa 
Conde and Glen Tetley again were 
leading dancers in the hilarious bal- 
let. Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 


—R. S. 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


The New York City Opera’s five- 
week fall season at the City Center 
came to an end on Nov. 8. The com- 
pany then left for its annual appear- 
ances in Detroit and other midwestern 
cities. Changes in cast during the 
final weeks brought the following 
first appearances at the Center in the 
stated roles: Anne McKnight as the 
Countess in The Marriage of Figaro, 
on Oct. 31; Adelaide Bishop as Gretel 
in Hansel and Gretel, on Nov. 1; 
Rosemary Kuhlmann in the title role 
of Carmen, on Nov. 6; Lawrence 
Winters as Scarpia in Tosca, on Nov. 


7; and Arthur Newman as_ Baron 
De uuphe 1 in La Traviata, on Nov. 
In the third performance of Madama 


on Oct. 31, Kazuko Yama- 
Miss Sunahara. The 
only repetition of Rigoletto, on Nov. 
5, offered four newcomers: Gianni 
laia, in his American debut, was the 
Duke; Dolores Mari, the Gilda; 
Winifred Heckman, the Maddalena; 
and William Wilderman, the Sparafu- 
cile. 


Butterfly, 
guchi_ replaced 


Worcester 


(Continued from page 3) 
more young voices were so appealing 
that the second verse was repeated. 
The festival reached its climax 
musically in the Saturday evening 
Beethoven program. Mr. Ormandy 


led the chorus and orchestra in a 
firm and richly toned reading of the 
Hallelujah from The Mount of 


Olives. The 
an agreeable 
developed and 
Ormandy did 


First Symphony formed 
foil for the more highly- 
lengthy Ninth. Mr. 


not overlook any of 





Monongahela Power Company 


INTO THE EARTH 
Members of the Vienna Academy Chorus inspect a coal mine while visiting 


Fairmont, W. Va., during their 


current nation-wide tour. 


Ferdinand 


Grossman, director of the chorus, stands sixth from the right; John B. 


Sobel, 


president of the Fairmont Community Concerts, on the far left 


. 


the choice moments for woodwinds or 


strings. The comparatively placid 
mood of the First was developed with 
loving care; the Ninth was an orde rly 
and exciting progression of related 
ideas. 

Mr. Smith’s baritone 
though at times a trifle 
ture for this somewhat heroic part, 
Harold Haugh, heard in Worcester 
previously, had full command of 
pointed, brilliant tone. Miss Kolacz’ 
and Miss Alberts’ voices blended 
agreeably, and the two sang with well 
schooled confidence. The chorus sur- 
passed all advance expectations. It 
was technically flawless, ample of 
tone, and surprisingly free from 
stridency even in the most cruel pa 
sages. The joint passages for soloists 
and chorus came off without a hitch. 
The audience recalled Mr. Ormandy, 
Mr. Lee and the soloists to the st ge 


was effective, 
light in tex- 


several times, and fine ally Mr. Or- 
mandy made a little farewell specch, 
ending with a look ahead to “the 


next ten years”. Neither then nor in- 
til his men were ready to leave the 
hall, did more than a few people 
know that veteran violinist Matt! ew 
J. Mueller, 64, had been killed by an 
automobile while crossing a street on 
his way to the concert. The chorus 
heard congratulatory speeches from 
President John Z. Buckley, Mr. Lee, 
and others, and went home unaw ire 
of the tragedy. 


Value of Familiar *““Name” 


In its effort to correct some situa 
tions existing in 1952 and reported in 


these columns, the festival manaxe 
ment secured this year for Arti-t’s 
Night a name more familiar to Wor- 
cester, and the box office reflected this 


advantage. A major choral work was 
not yet found feasible, and the severe 
task imposed by the Ninth Symphony 
did not draw as many choral devotees 
as had been hoped. In addition to put- 
ting the Music You Asked For back 
to Monday, a second rather popular 
evening was staged on Wednesday 
The evening with the “name”, (Wed- 
nesday and Alec Templeton) sold the 
tickets, though Monday was _puslied 
at lower prices and was included in 
each of the several ticket-combina- 
tions which could be purchased dur- 
ing the summer. 

The 1953 
principally 


Festival confined itself 
to good performances of 
familiar music. Perhaps 1954 can 
strike a workable balance between 
this sort of week, limited to local in- 
terest, and more of the sort of thing 
that was attempted in 1952. A festival 
that has enjoyed a national reputa- 
tion for so many years has a duty to 
perform toward the entire art, in wel- 
coming a reasonable amount of new 
music and of established modern 
works, as well as seeking out for lo- 
cal music-lovers some of the many 
classics that for one reason or another 
have not been performed here. 

Meanwhile, the choral rebirth of 
the festival and the comparatively 
happy box-office results will solve 
many problems and create new op- 
portunities. 
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desiring a change in their 
address should advise the 
Circulation Department just 
as soon as such change is 
known. The Post Office will 
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Several Remarkably 


Fine Performances 


In San Francisco Opera Season Finale 


By Marsory M. FIsHer 


San Francisco 
HE San Francisco Opera Com- 
TL pans’ s season ended much more 
brilliantly than it began. While 
nothing that followed ever quite equal- 
led the Elektra, there were remark- 
ably fine productions of The Barber 
of Seville and of Die Walkie, and 
beautiful performances by Licia Al- 
banese and Jan Peerce in La Traviata 
and in La Bohéme. 
The high point of the Rossini opera 
was Giulietta Simionato’s Rosina, sung 
in the original alto keys. The con- 


tralto proved a consummate vocal 
artist, whose amazing vocal facility 
took her through the most florid 


passages with the greatest of ease. 
Moreover, after her portrayals in 
Werther and Boris, it was almost un- 
believable that she could enact the in 
genue so credibly and with so much 
charm. 

esare Valletti was every inch the 
Count. He was young, handsome, 
aid he sang with great finesse. Frank 
Guarrera, the Figaro, got off to a 
bad vocal start, but later proved a 
very affable and capable fellow. Sal- 

tore Baccaloni and Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni made a fine comedy team as 
Bartolo and Basilio, and Alessio De- 
Paolis was a_ particularly effective 
Fiorello. Janice Moudry was the 
Berta. Tullio Serafin conducted the 
score in highly amiable style, and 
Carlo Paccinato staged it with un- 
common effectiveness. 

The German singers who had 
proved so disappointing in the Tris- 
tan provided a stirringly fine Die 
Nalktre. As Siegmund, Ludwig 
Suthaus sang with a volume and 
resonance totally a from -his 
earlier work. Gertrude Grob-Prandl’s 
Brinnhilde was large of stature and 
voice; her brilliant and powerful top 
tones more than met the demands 
ot the Ho-yo-to-ho. Inge Borkh’s 
Sieglinde was remarkably fine and 
Margarete Klose’s Fricka nothing 
short of extraordinary. The con- 
tralto has proved a great artist in a 
diversity of roles. Deszo Ernster’s 
Hunding was a beautiful portrayal, 

contributing to the dramatic effective- 
ness of the first act, and Paul 
Schoeffler’s Wotan was excellent. 

The efficient herd of Valkyries was 
composed of Ellen Faull, Beverly 
Sills, Yvonne Chauveau, Janice Mou- 
di y, Margaret Roggero, Eloise Far- 
rell, Donna Petersen, and June Wil- 
kins. Georg Solti conducted the score 
with a beautifully sculptured musical 
line. Mr. Piccinato’s staging showed 
less imagination than usual. 


Jinx Pursues Season 


The jinx that upset the company’s 
season by robbing it, in turn, of 
Gaetano Merola, through death; 
Mario Del Monaco and Armando 
+ omg through sickness; and Dor- 
otl Kirsten, through the serious ill- 
ness of her husband, also took 
Cesare Bardelli out of A Masked Ball, 
because of an indisposition that_de- 
veloped the day of the revival. Enzo 
Mascherini took over the role of 
Ren ito on a few hours’ notice, sing- 
ing it creditably. 

In the Verdi opera honors were di- 

rided between Roberto Turrini’s Ric- 
Ca ead and Miss Klose’s Ulrica. Miss 

Grob-Prandl’s Amelia was cheered by 
the audience ; Lorenzo Alvary and Dé- 
siré Ligeti were excellent as the con- 
spirators, their laughing duo being 
one of the best sung episodes in the 
performance. Barbara Gibson’s Oscar 
Was too much of a soubrette, but her 
vocalism was efficient. Mr. Assandri, 
George Cehanovsky, and Max Loren- 
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zini completed the cast. Tullio Sera- 
fin’s conducting seemed rather calm. 

The final La Bohéme was incredibly 
rollicking, with the fastest first act 
within memory. Miss Albanese and 
Mr. Peerce played with great roman- 
tic fervor, and both were at their vo- 
cal best. Lois Hartzell excelled as 
Musetta, and the performance was 
conducted by Glauco Curiel at the 
pace taken by the singers. 

The second Turandot brought Dor- 
othy Warenskjold as Lit, despite the 
fact that her father had died suddenly 
the night before after journeying to 
San Francisco to see his daughter’s 
performance. After first canceling her 
engagement, she finally consented to 
carry on rather than jeopardize the 
rest of the season’s heavy schedule 
by overworking Miss Albanese, who 
had appeared as Litt previously. Miss 
Warenskjold gave a _ beautiful per- 
formance, poignant with emotion. 

The annual Opera Ball and Fol De 
Rol for the benefit of the San Fran 
cisco Opera Guild took the form of a 
revue staged “in the round.” The 
program ran from grand opera to 
grand follies, with the San Francisco 
sallet contributing most to the stage 
show. Artists participating included 
Gertrude Grob-Prandl, Barbara Gib- 
son, Italo Tajo, Brian Sullivan, John 
Lombardi, Cesare Curci, Ellen Faull, 
Beverly Sills, Janice Moudry, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Giulietta Simionato, 
Cesare Valletti, Licia Albanese, Sal- 
vatore saccaloni, and Jan Peerce. 
Earl Bernard Murray conducted the 
orchestra, and Doug Pledger, of radio, 
was master of ceremonies. 


San Francisco Opera 
Visits Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES—With a repetition of 
last year’s newly mounted Mefistofele, 
the San Francisco Opera Company 
began it seventeenth annual season in 
Shrine Auditorium on Oct. 19. The 
opening performance and three or 
four later ones were practically sell- 
outs in the 6,000-seat theatre, but 
attendance on he whole was not equal 
to the 1952 season. Officials of the 
company, however, expect that the 
season will not incur a loss. 

The title role of Mefistofele was 
sung as before by Nicola’ Rossi- 
Lemeni, one of the few singers of 
the day who can convincingly master 
both the vocal and theatrical require- 
ments of the role. Jan Peerce was in 
exceptionally fine form as Faust, and 
Licia Albanese gave evidence of a 
vocal rejuvenation that she was pretty 
well able to sustain throughout the 
season. Fausto Cleva’s brilliant con- 
ducting made the most of a prophetic 
score. 

Elektra, on Oct. 20, was the su- 
preme artistic triumph of the season, 
serving to introduce the company’s 
notable German wing, which, as later 
events amply proved, could hardly be 
surpassed. Inge Borkh in the title 
role gave a performance of such elec- 
trifying sweep and intensity as to 
nominate her immediately as one of 
the greatest singing actresses of the 
day. The voice was tireless, of clar- 
ion power in the vehement scenes 
and bridled to touching tenderness in 
the recognition of Orestes. She was 
likewise an actress of formidable abil- 
ity, even to the final dance, which had 
been designed for her by Harald 
Kreutzberg. Margarete Klose like- 
wise offered a vivid impersonation of 
Klytemnestra, costumed in a bizarre 
and telling manner, harried by visions 

(Continued on page 33) 
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£ducation in Now York 





The American Theatre Wing 
scholarship in music for this fall was 
awarded to Rosalind Elias, mezzo- 
soprano, of Lowell, Mass. The name 
was incorrectly given as _ Rosalind 
Letchworth in the October issue of 
MusicaAL AMERICA. The Wing’s 
course called Singing Is Business, 
originaly scheduled to begin last 
September, will open instead on Dec. 
7; it was postponed because the 
schedules of professional artists tak- 
ing the course were not yet set early 
in the fall. The course, meeting once 
a week for three hours ovr a period 
of sixteen weeks, will cover the prac- 
tical aspects of singing in all phases 
of the entertainment world. A few of 
the specialists in each field who are 
scheduled to meet with the students 
include Kathryn Owens, Helen Tami- 
ris, Olin Downes, Virgil Thomson, 
André Mertens, Marks Levine, Wini- 
fred Cecil, Lawrence Davidson and 
William Warfield. 


The Hans Heinz Vocal Studio has 
announced that three of its artist- 
pupils recently won awards. Made- 
leine Chambers won a prize at the 
Lausanne Festival and also the Marian 
Anderson Scholarship. Tony Dona- 
dio was among the winners of a com- 
petition sponsored by Arthur God- 
frey. Herbert Issman was honored 
in the contest of the Music Educa- 
tion League. Among other students 
or former students, Richard Cassily 
recently sang Pinkerton with the Bal- 
timore Opera Company and Gladys 
Spector appeared as Amelia in a per- 
formance of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
at Freiburg, Germany. 


Max Klein's pupil Geri Hamburg, 
mezzo-soprano, has heen awarded a 
Fulbright scholarship for study in 
Europe. 


Martha Graham jis offering a new 
course in stage movement in addition 
to her already announced courses this 
semester. A _ specially concentrated 
course is being offered from Dec. 21 
through Jan. 2 for students unable 
to be present except in this vacation 
period. Information may be obtained 
at the school, 315 FE. 63rd St., New 
York City 28. 


The Diller-Quaile School of Music 
observed open house during the week 
that ended on Nov. 14 Visitors 
attended classes in all junior and adult 
departments. 


The New York College of Music will 
offer a_faculty-student performance 
f La Traviata, in December. Sieg- 
fried Landau and Irene Paulsen will 
be the music directors, and Albert 
Felmar the stage director. 


Columbia University has appointed 
Maurice Wilk to its violin faculty, 
succeeding the late Nicolai Berezow- 
sky. Mr. Wilk also was named as- 
sistant conductor of the university 
orchestra. 


The Mannes College of Music orches- 
tra, conducted by Carl Bamberger, 
will give its first concert of the sea- 
son on Nov. 18. Claire Coci, or- 
ganist, and John Wummer, flutist, 
both faculty members, will appear with 
the orchestra on Dec. 


The Adelphi College symphony was 
heard on Nov. 8 in a concert for the 
benefit of its scholarship fund. 


Queens College's music department 
will sponsor nineteen concerts and 
recitals by faculty members and stu- 
dents during the current fall semester. 


The New York Folk-Guitar Club is 
now publishing a quarterly newsletter. 
Copies may be had without charge 


by writing Irmgard Carle, Director, 
at 420 W. 119th St., Box 23, New 
York City 27. 


Mu Phi Epsilon, currently observing 
its fiftieth anniversary, staged pil- 
grimages to sixteen cities on the 
weekend of Nov. 13 for simultaneous 
district conferences honoring the 
sorority’s founders, Elizabeth Mathias 
and Winthrop S. Sterling. The Mu 
Phi Epsilon 1953 scholarship has been 
awarded to Joanne Wilson, of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. The biennia! music- 
ological research contest was won by 
Joan Templar, now of the faculty 
of Hardin-Baylor College, for a thesis 
on Falla’s El Retablo. 


Chicago 


Chicago Musical College has named 
Hugo Kolberg, former concertmas- 
ter of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
orchestras, to head its string depart- 
ment. 





Northwestern University's music and 
speech departments joined forces on 
Nov. 13 to perform three operas by 
contemporary composers : Hindemith’s 
There and Back, and The Lowland 
Sea and Sunday Excursion by Alec 
Wilder. 


De Paul University's Quartet da Cam- 
era played works by Lukas Foss and 
Ernst Toch on Nov. 10. On the 22nd, 
Paul Stassevitch will conduct the uni- 
versity orchestra in works and ex- 
cerpts from works by Leon Stein, 
Anthony Donato, Felix Labunski, 
Donald White, Karel Jirak and 
Tcherepnin. 


The Society of American Musicians 
presented a recital by Vitaly Schnee 
on Oct. 21 at the Gordon Club. 


The University of Illinois has ap- 
pointed B. William Bergethon to its 
music faculty. Mr. Bergethon has 
been professor music education at 


New York University. 


The Mid-West National Band Clinic 
will hear the United States Air Force 
3and during its sessions at the Hotel 
Sherman on Dec. 9-12. Information 
about the clinic may be obtained from 
Lee W. Petersen. VanderCook Col- 
lege of Music, 1655 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 12. 


Other (entors 


The Eastman School of Music has 
announced a program in applied mu- 
sic leading to the new degree of Doc- 
tor of Musical Arts. The step has 
been taken to provide academic stand- 
ing for performing musicians who do 
not elect to pursue the traditional 
doctorate in philosophy. The school 
also has announced the appointment 
of Allen Irvine McHose, a member 
of the faculty since 1929, to the direc- 
torship of the Summer Session. 





Aspen Institute has announced the 
appointment of William Steinberg to 
the general musical directorship of its 
1954 festival. He succeeds Joseph 
Rosenstock, who has served as direc- 
tor for the past three summers. 


Depauw University recently sponsored 
a clinic for Indiana string teachers 
and students, under the direction of 
Herman Berg of the violin faculty. 


The University of Texas staged its 
twelfth annual Fine Arts Festival on 
Nov. 8-15. The musical programs 
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<4 included the premiere of A South- 
6324 western Overture, by Clifton Williams 
of the faculty. The university is 
2 making plans now for its third an- 
NE nual symposium of contemporary 
American music, to be held next April. 
Composers in the United States and 
throughout Latin America are invited 
to submit scores for possible perform- 
-2660 ance. Manuscripts should be sent to 
~ the Symposium Committee, — College 
of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
Austin 12. 
S The New England Conservatory of 
. PER Music has awarded 153 scholarships 
— for the current academic year. 
RY 
N.Y The Dance Workshop of Okichoma 
— City recently was organized by the 
dance teachers of that community, 
IER with Fronie Asher as advisory direc- 
to 
et 
—4 Friends University, of Wichita, Kan., 
RTIST will present the Christmas Oratorio as 
44021 part of a three-day Bach Festival 
starting on Dec. 13. 
EFFI The St. Louis Music and Arts College 
has announced several scholarships for 
| qualified children of deceased and 
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disabled veterans in co-operation with 


the National Child Welfare Division 
of the American Legion. Information 
may be obtained from the College, 
3801 West Pine Blvd. 


Florida State University was host to 
the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Florida State Music Teachers 
Association, early in November. 


Orchestras 
(Continued from page 21) 


as guest soloist, delighted the audience 
of 5,000 with a voice that sounded 
in midseason form, as she sang arias 
from Orpheus and Eurydice, The 
Marriage of Figaro, and Samson and 
Delilah. 

The premiere of Paul Newell's 
Legend of Jones Valley aroused a tre- 
mendous outpouring of local pride, for 
this symphonic suite was inspired by 


the growth of the peaceful farming 
valley into this great industrial steel 
city of today. 

The composer, who teaches at the 
University of Alabama, is the son of 
a riverboat captain; many times he 
helped his father pilot large craft be- 


tween Mobile and Birmingham, and it 
was from these early trips that he de 
rived the inspiration for the Legend 

The suite is developed in four parts: 


The Valley, depicted in morning, noon, 
and evening moods; Ore, rumbling 
like a giant from the red e arth; Spir 


itual, a soft farewell to the 
valley, as first seen in calmness and 
peace; and The City, the new valley 
of machines, factory whistles and in 
dustrial progress. 

The program opened with _ the 
Handel-Harty Royal Fireworks Music 
and closed with Tchaikovsky's Ca- 
priccio Italien. 


song of 


James H. Covey 


San Antonio 
H IGH point of the opening program 


of the San Antonio Symphony 
season, given in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Oct. 31, was Aaron Cop- 
land’s El Salon Mexico. Like the 
rest of the music in the program, it 
was played with brilliance and dis- 
tinction under the direction of Victor 
Allesandro. The guest soloist was 


Roberta Peters, whose brilliant colora- 
tura and excellent intonation contrib- 
uted to her magnificent performances 
of several operatic arias. Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony and the Prel- 
ude to Wagner's Die Meistersinger 
completed the program. 


Currently observing its fifteenth 


season, the orchestra will be heard in 
fifteen subscription concerts. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos and Sir Ernest MacMil- 


lan will be guest conductors with the 
ensemble. One of the major presen- 
tations will be Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
which will be the third in the cycle of 


musical 
Reiter, 


memorials to the late Max 
founder of the orchestra. Solo- 
ists in the undertaking will be 
Uta Graf, Claramae Turner, Lloyd 
Thomas and Mack Harrell. 

HELEN SEAGLE 


Leech, 


Los Angeles 


THE Angeles 

opened its 35th 
certs in Philharmonic 
Oct. 15 and 16, 
Wallenstein, 
year as the 
Previous to 


Philharmonic 
with con- 
Auditorium on 
conducted by Alfred 
who began his eleventh 
group's musical director 
the opening concert a 


Los 


season 


dinner was held in the Biltmore Ho 
tel, attended by subscribers and offi 
cials and honoring eleven long-time 
members of the orchestra. 

With the personnel augmented to 
100 musicians, the orchestra had new 
depth of tone and splendid flexibility 
in a uniformly well-played program, 


Mr. Wallenstein 


mature 


in which 

increasingly 
pretation to bear 
Corsaire Overture, 
torale d’Eté, 
ations and 

phony. 


brought 
powers ¢ f inter 
upon Berlioz’ Le 
Honegger’s Pas- 
Elgar’s Enigma Vari- 
Beethoven’s Fifth Sym 


ALBERT 


(JOLDBERG 


Rochester 
PERFORMANCE of 


First Symphony in the Rochester 
Philharmonic’s first concert of the 
season on Oct. 29 marked the begin- 
ning of a Brahms cycle that Erich 
Leinsdorf, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, plans to culminate in 
special performance of A German 


Brahmis’s 


Requiem, with the Buffalo Schola 
Cantorum 

A new program designed to bring 
music to the people who do not 
ordinarily attend formal concerts was 
opened with a program by the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, conducted by 
Paul White, at the Eastman Kodak 
Company plant. Further concerts in 
the project initiated by Joel C. Kim- 
ball, new director of the Rochester 
Civic Music Association, are planned 


at Kodak Park and at the plant of the 


Bausch & Lomb Company 


Washington, D. C. 


(. EORGE LONDON was 
F artist with the National 
phony in its first concert at 
tution Hall on Oct. 21 
Mitchell opened prog 


guest 

Sym 
Consti 
Howard 


his ram with 


Beethoven's Fourth Symphony and 
followed with two works by Samuel 
Barber. In the second half, Mr. Lon 


don was heard in excerpts from Boris 


Godounoff, with the choirs of the 
National Presbyterian Church. Since 
Astrid Varnay, who had been an- 





KANSAS GIARDINIERA 


Rosabaugh and Millsap 


Principals in Boris Goldovsky's Opera Theatre production of Mozart's 


Merry Masquerade, now on tour, 


and officers of the Wichita (Kan.) 


Civic Music Associaticn—(standing) Nancy Trickey, Robert Gay, Mrs. 


Harold Laudermilk, Mr. Goldovsky, Mrs. George Temple, 
(seated) Gordon Evans and Walter Burnham 


and Marquerite Willauer; 


Mac Morgan, 


nounced as soloist for the orchestra’s 
Oct. 28 concert, was delayed in her 
return from Europe, Mr. Mitchell pre- 
sented an orchestral program honor- 
ing Great Britain, the first of a series 
of international nights 

The National Symphony has an- 
nounced the smallest personnel 


| turn- 


over in its 22-year history. Only ten 
instrumentalists are newcomers, and 
four others are returnees. One first- 
chair replacement was effected in the 


appointment Harold Wright as 


first clarinetist. Two players retu 
ing to the organization this year 
Milton Schwartz, violinist, and Jules 


Sims, cellist—were charter members 
of the orchestra in its founding year 
1931. 
Salzburg Announces 
Opera Plans for 1954 

SALZBURG Operas schedule I 
production in the 1954 Salzburg fes 
tival are Rolf Liebermann’s Penel 


will have its premiere; 


whicl 
Freischutz, in 


Weber’s Der 


pe 
ope, 


new dress; 


and two operas by Mozart, Don Gio 
vanni and Cosi Fan Tutte, which will 

gain be _ rmed at the Rocky Rid- 
ing School and at the Residenz Pal- 
ace, respectively Wilhelt kurt 
wangler will conduct the Weber 
work 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Elena Nikolaidi Recital and Isolde of 
Birgit Nilsson Highlight Swedish Season 


By INGcRID SANDBERG 
Stockholm 
WO events were outstanding in 
the first weeks of the Stockholm 
fall season, Birgit Nilsson’s first 
appearance as Isolde at the opera on 


Sept. 1, and a recital on Sept. 17 by 
Elena Nikolaidi, who was heard for 
the first time in Sweden. The Tristan 


und Isolde performance, conducted by 
Herbert Sandberg and staged by 
Georg Hartmann, was repeated on 
Sept. 8. The second performance was 
better, for the orchestra was often too 
loud at the first performance. Miss 
Nilsson’s Isolde surpassed even the 
highest expectations. Her full, bright 
voice carried with great authority 
over the orchestra in the first-act 
outbursts of fury and was beautiful in 
the love duet. Her vocalization was 
excellent throughout. Her bearing 
was magnificent, and her acting re- 
vealed mature artistry. Set Svan- 
holm’s penetrating study of Tristan 
was more touching than ever. Sigurd 
Bjorling’s somewhat heavy Kurvenal 
was most appealing in the third act, 
but Margareta Bergstrém’s Brangane 
was lacking in natural warmth. Sven 
Nilsson was heard as King Mark, 
Gosta Bjérling as the Shepherd, and 
Arne Hendriksen as Melot. 

Miss Nikoldaidi conquered her re- 
cital audience at once. Her interpreta 
tions were notable for the almost 
magical variations of color and 
quality in her voice: light and crystal 
in’ Mozart, warm and_= sensual in 


Ravel, soft and lyric in Schumann, 
and brilliant in Rossini. Two Greek 
folksongs, arranged by Spathy and 
Stakiauakis, made an unforgettable 
impression. Miss Nikolaidi’s _ rich 
voice flowered most abundantly in 
these songs in her native tongue. 
After an absence of ten years from 
the repertory, Otello was revived in 
new staging by Georg Hartmann on 
Sept. 19. “First time” was added to 
six names in the program, viz. Sixten 
Ehrling, conductor, Aase Nordo- 
Lévberg as Desdemona, Bette Wer- 
mine as Emilia, Gosta Bjérling as 
Rodrigo, Arne Wirén as Montano, 
and Georg Wvedenbrant as_ the 
Herald. Mr. Ehrling offered a firm 


clear reading of the score, but it 
lacked Italian fire. There was teo 
much time-beating and _ too little 


music-making. Desdemona was Miss 
Nordmo-l ovberg’s second operatic 
role. Her voice production was uneven, 
and it impaired the natural beauty of 
her voice. Set Svanholm sang the 
title part with authority. It was a 
masterful portrayal, and his make- 
up was stunning. Sigurd Bjérling’s 
lago was also brilliant. Arne Ohlson 
was heard as Cassio and Folke Jons- 
son, as Lodovico. The chorus, trained 


by Arne Sunnegardh, sang manifi- 
cently. 

Stig Westerberg, former leading 
conductor of the Gavleborge Lans 


Orkesterf6rening and now at the 
Stockholm Opera, made his first ap- 
pearance conducting the 
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revival of 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore on Sept. 
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Jussi Bijoerling, 
with Hijordis 
Schymberg, who 
sang Mim? oppo- 
site the tenor's 
Rodolfo, in Stock- 
holm prior to his 
departure for the 
United States 


4. He offered a delicate reading, sure 
in style, and his control of soloists, 
orchestra and chorus were excellent. 
New in their parts were Ingeborg 
Kjellgren, who sang captivatingly as 
Adina, and Erik Sundquist as_ Bel- 
core. Aren Hendriksen was an ideal 
Nemorino. Eva Prytz, as Gianetta, 
sang and acted with great sweetness. 
Folke Jonsson sang well as Dulea- 
mara, but his acting did not fulfill 
the demands of the part. The pro- 
duction was staged by Ragnar 
Hylten-Cavallius. 

Before leaving for the United 
States, Jussi Byoerling made two 
operatic appearances here. He scored 
as Cavaradossi in Tosca on Sept. 25, 
singing his E lucevan le stelle with 
a sort of tenderness and quiet dispair 
that was deeply moving. His por 
trayal of Rodolfo in La Boheme thirec 
days later was equally successf-] 

On its opening night, Sept. 16, the 
Konsertforeningen of Stockholm, con 
ducted by Sixten Ehrling, played the 
Overture to Wagner's Die Meister 
singer; Sibelius’ Second Symphony ; 
and the Concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra by Gunnar de Frumerie, 
with the composer and his wife, 
Judith de Frumerie, as the skillful 
soloists. Once again it was clear that 
Mr. Ehrling is more successful in 
the concert hall than at the opera 
house. The Sibelius symphony was 
especially well performed 

On Sept. 23 and 24, Nathan Mil- 
stein was heard as soloist in Brahms’s 
I) major Violin Concerto and _ satis- 
fied his admirers here with an authori 
tative performance of rare technical 
finesse. Mr. Ehrling, who conducted, 
offered a knowing interpretation of 
Moses Pergament’s Rapsodia ebraica. 


American Artists 
Set for Tel-Aviv 


Tet-Aviv.—B, Gillon, Tel-Aviv con- 
cert manager, has returned to Israel 
after lining up American and Euro- 
pean artists for his 29th concert season 
here. The opening programs brought 
the folk dancer Juana and the com- 
pany of Devi Dja in a repertory of 
Far Eastern dance. One of the main 
attractions of the season will be the 
appearance of Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin’s Indian dance company, which 
is touring under the name Pow-Wow. 
The American dancers will be present- 
ed in a three-week run here with 
the co-operation of the Israeli De- 
partment for Natural History. 

Also under the aegis of Mr. Gil- 
lon, Yehudi Menuhin will make his 
first appearance with the Israeli Phil- 
harmonic. Another American violin- 
ist, new to audiences here, will be Rug- 
giero Ricci. The series will close in 
May with a recital by Zvi Zeitlin, 
Israeli-American violinist. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
of terror, and singing with a warm 
voice of the most expressive proper- 
ties. Ellen Faull was an excellent 
Chrysothemis; Paul Schoeffler, a dig- 
nified Orestes, and Ludwig Suthaus 
an Aegisthus thoroughly in the vein 
of the drama. Georg Solti made his 
local debut as conductor, reading the 
seething score with compelling mas- 
tery and evoking the most exciting 
kind of playing from the admirable 
San Francisco Symphony. Carlo Pic- 
cinato’s stage direction was enor- 
mously effective, as was Harry Hor- 
ner’s set. 
Elektra was preceded by Beetho- 
yen's _ ballet The Creatures’ of 
Prometheus. Only half of the ninety- 
minute score of sixteen numbers was 
utilized, which in general seems one 
of the composer’s more pedestrian ef- 
fortis, though well conducted — by 
Glauco Curiel. The choreography by 
Willam Christensen portrayed — the 
story clearly in a fairly conservative 
manner, and the dancing, despite some 
gor 1 solo efforts, was of rather im 
mature character. 
Portis Godounoff, on Oct. 21, again 
brought Mr. Rossi-Lemeni’s power- 
ful characterization of the title role. 
Giulietta’ Simionato made her local 
debut as Marina, exhibiting a warm 
and full mezzo, though the role was 
not perfectly suited to her Brian 
Sullivan manifested remarkable vocal 
striles, as he did during the entire 
season, as Dimitri, and Cesare Bar- 
delli, in his debut, sang well as Ran- 
goni though without much dramatic 
force. Lorenzo Alvary’s Pimen was 
one of his best roles. Salvatore Bac- 
caloni repeated his familiar and excel- 
lent Varlaam. Janice Moudry dis- 
closed an agreeable young voice as 
the Innkeeper. Tullio Serfin’s con 
lucting did little to realize the charac 
teristic qualities of the score. 


Satisfying Tristan 


Tristan und Isolde, on Oct. 23, 
again brought the German wing into 
prominence in a thoroughly — satis 
fying interpretation, beautifully con 
lucted by Mr. Solti. Gertrude Grob- 
Prandl’s debut as Isolde revealed one 

f the finest dramatic sopranos of the 
lay, sometimes a trifle pinched on the 
upper tones, but of great power and 
apable of exquisite mezzavoce ef 
fects \ltogether it was a portrayal 
f broad scope and was acted with 
fne dignity and an acute 
timing and gesture. Ludwig Suthaus 
as Tristan was equally dignified and 
well versed in all the traditions, and 
with his dark, slightly  baritonal, 
voice he sang the music with splen 
lid nobility Margarete Klose acted 
Brangane with suitable restraint and 
sang in warm full tones. Paul Schoef- 
fer was a sympathetic Kurvenal and 
Deszo Ernster an impressive King 
Mark. 

Miss Albanese again replaced Miss 
Kirsten in the title role of Madama 
Butterfly, on Oct. 24, giving an in 
tense and devoted portrayal but hav 
ny some vocal difficulties. Brian Sul- 
livan sang Pinkerton with unusual 
freedom of voice and genuine elo- 

juence, and Cesare Bardelli was a 
businesslike but sympathetic Sharp 
less. Kurt Herbert Adler conducted 
with rather excessive energy but with 
authoritative results. 

Don Giovanni, which had been one 
# the great successes of last season 
and one of the finest performances, 
lrew only a small house at the Sun- 
lay matinee of Oct. 25 and was by 
no means the equal of the earlier edi- 
tion 

The revival of Werther, on Oct. 
%, promised more than it delivered, 
for the only semblance of genuine 
French style was in the singing of 
Cesare Valetti in the title role. His 
voice was slight, but it was used with 
almirable artistry; his several arias 


sense of 
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Opera Visits Los Angeles 


were accorded some of the most cor- 
dial receptions of the season. Giuli- 
etta Simionato displayed little dra- 
matic instinct for the role of Char- 
lotte, but when her real singing op- 
portunities began in the third act 
she managed them with fine warmth 
and emotional projection. 

Carmen, on Oct. 27, was most not- 
able for Mr. Cleva’s incisive and 
spirited conducting and Claramae Tur- 
ner’s able singing and realistic por- 
trayal of the title role. Miss War- 
enskjold’s Micaela had some moments 
of lovely vocalism, and Brian Sulli 
van made a personable Don José, with 
a voice well suited to the role. Frank 
Guarrera’s Escamillo was a lively and 
athletic character that gave due jus- 
tice to its big moment. 


Brilliant New Tenor 


A Masked Ball, on Oct. 28, was 
an unexpected success, It brought to 
first local hearing in Roberto Turrini 
one of the most brilliant and ample 
dramatic tenors to appear in a long 
time, with ringing and confident top 
tones, ease of delivery, and agreeable 
stage presence. Gertrude  Grob- 
Prandl as Amelia created a sensation 
with her first aria, and her power- 
ful voice and immense authority ap 
peared to be as much at home in Verdi 
as in Wagner. Cesare’ Bardelli’s 
Renato was the most convincing of 
his several roles, with the Eri tu splen- 
didly sung. Barbara Gibson’s Oscar 
was neatly done and the rest of the 
cast was excellent 

Skipping Oct. 29 to play The Bar- 
ber of Seville in San Diego, the com 
pany returned on Oct. 30 with per 
haps the most spectacular production 
of its history, Turandot. Harry Hor 
ner’s sets were vivid and imaginative 
in a style both appropriate to the 
locale and modern in spirit, and Mr. 
Piceinato’s stage direction made the 
most of the pageantry Inge Borkh 
sang the title role with the same 
superb mastery of every vocal and 
dramatic requirement that had made 
her Elektra so impressive. Roberto 
Turrini’s singing of Prince Calaf was, 
if anything, even more exciting than 
his Riccardo in) A Masked Ball. 
Licia Albanese found one of her most 
fitting roles in Lit, which was sung 
with fine vocal command and touch 
ing expressiveness. Mr. Cleva’s con 
ducting was of fiery intensity, and it 
revealed unsuspected beauties in Puce 
cini’s masterful score. 

The main point of interest in The 
tarber of Seville, at the matinee of 
Oct. 31, was Giulietta Simionato’s 
singing of the role of Rosina in the 
original alto keys. This was by far 
her best performance; the coloratura 
was remarkably clean and assured for 
so heavy a voice, and her charac 
terization sparkled with a vivacity that 
was never overdone. 

Dorothy Warenskjold had her big 
gest opportunity to date when she 
sang Mimi in La Bohéme, the evening 
of Oct. 31. While still somewhat stiff 
and unseasoned in the role, she 
warmed up to some lovely singing in 
the third act. 

For the final performance, on Nov. 
1, the full German wing was recruited 
for a beautiful Die Walktire. Ger 
trude Grob-Prandl sang Briinnhilde 
with imposing sweep and security of 
voice. Inge Borkh offered an im- 
personation of Sieglinde that carried 
most listeners back to those of Lotte 
Lehmann and Elisabeth Rethberg for 
comparison. Ludwig Suthaus was the 
finest Siegmund one has heard since 
the early days of Melchior. Paul 
Schoeffler’s authority and deep feeling 
made for a well-rounded impersona 
tion. Deszo Ernster’s Hunding was 
all it should have been. Mr. Solti’s 
conducting again ignited the music 
with perfect command and_ intense 
communicativeness. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First time in America 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
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Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
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Personal Direction: Andre Merten. 


First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Return of the great Italian Instrumental Ensemble 


Virtuosi di Roma 


14 Persons Maestro Renato Fasano, Director 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


A Gershwin Festival 


Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 
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Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
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Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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__ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
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Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 
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Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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Paul Duckworth 


Members of the out-of-town music press attending the critics workshop last month pose with representatives of two 


of the hosting organizations, Helen M. Thompson (seated center), 
Orchestra League, and Miles Kastendieck (standing to her left), 


Workshop in New York Considers Value 
Of Music Critic as Crusader - Reporter 


Me SIC critics from 22 of the na- 
tion’s smaller cities, and rep- 
resentatives of symphony orchestras 
from the home cities of the critics, 
gathered at the Lotos Club in New 
York on Thursday afternon, Oct. 29, 
for the opening of the first Music 
Critics Workshop, sponsored jointly 
by the New York Music Critics Cir- 
cle, the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and the American Symp hony 
Orchestra League. The purpose of 
the workshop, as outlined by Helen 
M. Thompson, executive secretary of 
the league, was to introduce members 
of the out-of-town music press to 
their New York colleagues and to 
allow them to inspect various musical 
ctivities in the New York area as a 
starting point for discussion of their 
common interests. Formal greetings 
were extended by Olin Downes, chief 
critic for the New York Times. 
Following the introductory session, 
the visiting critics attended a_ Phil- 
harmonic concert, conducted by Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos, in which the fea- 
tured items were Schonberg’s orches- 
tral suite Pelleas and Melisande and 
Saint-Saéns’ C minor Piano Con- 
certo, played by Robert Casadesus. 
Later, the out-of-town newspapermen 
and women submitted reviews of this 
concert for discussion. One of these 
was cited as outstanding and is re- 
printed on page 7 of this issue. 


Laboratory Sessions 


Friday morning brought a general 
debate on the critic as reporter and 
editor, moderated by Howard Taub- 
man, music editor of the Times. In 
addition to the laboratory session, the 
Friday program brought a tour of the 
Times plant, including the newspaper’s 
radio outlet, station WOXR; a panel 
discussion on the critic as crusader, 
with Virgil Thomson, leading spokes- 
man for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, aS moderator ; and, in the evening, 
a trip to Lawrence, L. I., for a con- 
cert given by the Babylon Symphony, 
one of Long Island’s leading amateur 
orchestras Christos Vrionides, its 
conductor, let it be known that he 
was greatly honored and that he and 
his orchestra would play at more 
than their best. 

On Saturday morning the critics 
again convened to discuss the question 

f the critic as listener in a session 
presided over by Miles Kastendieck, 
critic for the New York Journal 
American, In the evening, the New 

York City Opera Company submitted 
its production of The Marriage of 
av for critical examination. 

The four-day workshop closed on 
Sunday with a gathering at the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System directly 
after its afternoon broadcast of 
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Twentieth Century Concert Hall, un- 
der the direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski. The nominal host on this oc- 
casion was James Fassett, music ed- 
itor for CBS. 


Coolidge 
(Continued from page 5) 

were attracted by the festivals, and 
sooner or later almost every string 
quartet and other chamber-music or- 
ganization of prominence appeared 
there. The Flonzaley, London, Gor- 
don, Kolisch, Lenox, Letz, and Roth 
Quartets were among the performers 
at various festivals. An idea of the 
world-wide reputation of the project 
may be had from the fact that in the 
prize competition of 1920 no fewer 
than 136 manuscript entries were re- 
ceived, from the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, France, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Argentina. 

In 1923, Mrs. Coolidge began to 
sponsor festivals abroad as well as in 
the United States. The first one was 
held in Rome, at the American Acad- 
emy. Among the European musicians 
who helped and advised her were Al- 
fredo Casella, Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero, Ottorino Respighi, and Manuel 
De Falla. And three young Ameri- 
can composers, resident Fellows in 
Music of the Academy—Howard 
Hanson, Randall Thompson, and Leo 
Sowerby—were also on hand. Soon 
Mrs. Coolidge found herself sponsor- 
ing concerts and festivals in Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vien- 
na, Prague, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, 
Budapest, Moscow, Venice, and 
Naples. Later she extended her ac- 
tivities to Honolulu, Mexico City, San 
Juan, and other widely scattered 
cities, besides sponsoring concerts in 
communities throughout the United 
States. In later years she founded 
another quartet, which took her name. 

It was in 1925 that Mrs. Coolidge 
made her most important gift to the 
nation, the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation in the Library of 
Congress. Charles Moore, of the 
manuscripts division, and Herbert 
Putnam, chief librarian, had become 
interested in the possibilities of the 
project. The Berkshire Quartet gave 
a series of three concerts in the audi- 
torium of the Freer Gallery under 
the auspices of the library, and from 
this experiment the larger project 
evolved. An act of Congress was 
necessary to make it possible for the 
Library of Congress to accept Mrs. 
Coolidge’s offer. It was passed in 
1926. Mrs. Coolidge gave a fund 


executive secretary of the American Symphony 
president of the New York Music Critics Circle 


of $600,000 to enable the library to 
carry out the project. She also do- 
nated the Coolidge Auditorium in the 
library. As she put it: “I have 
wished to make possible through the 
Library of Congress the composition 
and performance of music in ways 
which might otherwise have been con- 
sidered too unique or too expensive 
to be ordinarily undertaken.” 

How well her wish was granted 
may be seen in the fact that such 
works as Bela Bartok’s String Quar- 
tet No. 5, Bohuslav Martinu’s Quin- 
tet and Sextet, Darius Milhaud’s 
String Quartets Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
(this last composed in honor of her 
birthday), Arnold Schénberg’s String 
Quartets Nos. 3 and 4, and Anton 
von Webern’s String Quartet, Op. 
28, now are part of the superb col- 
lection of autograph scores in the 
Library of Congress. Many of them 
were dedicated to her personally. 
Thousands of manuscripts, letters, 
books, compositions, photographs, and 
other material have come into the pos- 
session of the library through Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

When the Coolidge Foundation cel- 
ebrated its 25th anniversary in 1950, 
new works were commissioned from 
Aaron Copland, William Schuman, 
Robert Palmer, and Gian Francesco 
Malipiero. Works by Ravel, Stra- 
vinsky, and Bloch commissioned in 
earlier years were also performed at 
the festival, among others. Mrs. 
Coolidge received many decorations 
and academic honors through the 
years, but she never rested on her 
laurels. Only last fall, on Sept. 15, 
she sponsored a free open-air concert 


in Washington Square, New York, in 
collaboration with Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Sprague Hall at Yale was only one of 
the many gifts she made to universi- 
ties and schools. Probably the full ex- 
tent of her generosity will never be 
publicly known. 

Her delightful sense of humor is 
reflected in her comment on the open- 
ing of the first Coolidge Festival 
in the library in W ashington: ‘ ‘Il was 
asked if, according to Congressional 
usage, | wished the inauguration to 
be opened with a prayer. I replied 
that I felt it more impressive to pre- 
sent Mr. Loeffler’s beautiful setting 
of St. Francis’s ‘Canticle of the Sun, 
surely a more exultant hymn of 
praise and devotion than would be 
likely to issue from the Senate or the 
House of Representatives !” 


Federation Members Observe 
Liberty District Day 


A luncheon meeting at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel was the highlight of 
the annual Liberty District Day pro- 
gram of the New York, New Jerscy, 
and Pennsylvania sections of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs on 
Oct. 28. Mrs. Lewis J. Howell, « 
trict president, was mistress of cere- 
monies. A brief concert was offered 
by past winners of various federation 
competitions: John Sant Ambrogio, 
cellist, accompanied at the piano by 
Jack Ervin; Joan Brainerd, 
prano, accompanied by Eugene Bos- 
sart; and Morey Ritt, pianist. S»1- 
van Levin, musical director of radio 
station WOR, moderated a forum 
on the problems of American music 
and musicians after the luncheon. Par- 
ticipants were George Volkel, Tele- 
phone Hour organist; Charles Jon s, 
of the faculties of Aspen, Mills C 
lege and the Music Academy of a 
West; and Merle Montgomery, of 
Carl Fischer. 


Lange Conducts Start 
Of Albuquerque Season 


ALBUQUERQUE.—Hans Lange, per- 
manent conductor of the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony, led the first concert 
of the orchestra’s 22nd season on Oct. 

The Handel-Wullner Overture in D 
major, Mozart’s Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
and his First Piano Concerto, with 
Claudette Sorel as soloist, made up the 
program. The sale of season tickets has 
exceeded that of last year. John B 
McManus is president of the board of 
directors, and there is a new business 
manager in the person of Robert Cox 
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DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 








Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of 'Gaite Parisienne”. 
_ Personal I Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Royal Winnipeg Ballet of conads 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Ist SS Tour 





First Tour 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 


_Personal Direction: Coppicus, Se rhang & Brown 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR : Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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For reservations 


The Outstanding Dance Event of 1954-19 


Columbia Artists Management 
announces the return of the 


Bull uy 
Ae Monte Carle 


hpi ff Loehon, Dons 


%& Welcome news to all concert managers is the announcement that the world-famous Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, owner of one of the most potent drawing names in show business, will 
return to the concert field for an extensive trans-continental tour. 


% The company will be reorganized with many new faces, new ballets, new booking facilities. For 
the first time in the history of a major kallet company, it will travel by motorcade. It will thu: 
be available to many cities hitherto off the line of train travel. 


% What makes a great ballet company? Sustained tradition, brilliant talents, perfected execu- 
tion, artistic direction plus general public acclaim. In its uninterrupted service in the field of 
ballet in the course of I5 years, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo's popularity can be judged by 
fe merely two figures: 95 cities and one million attendance in a single year. Its total repertory 
4 consists of 60 ballets — scenery, costumes, musical arrangements, etc., many of them exclusive. 





It has discovered, developed and introduced more ballet stars than all other com- 
panies combined. 





Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


by 4 Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
apply To 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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